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IN ACTION-SOME OF THE TRUCK AND TRACTOR JOBS ABOUT THE FARM 


1. Putting the road in shape for winter hauling. 2. Cultivating cotton. 3. Planting corn, two-row planter. 4. Ten bales instead of two. 5. Silo filling. 6. The walking or 
garden tractor. 7. Breaking for fall crops. 8 At the creamery. 9. Cutting the winter wood. 
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A Complete INDEX to Thi Issue Appears on Page 4 
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Successes of TOMORROW Will Be 
Made by TRAINED Men and Women! 











THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


28 April 1921 








To High School Boys and Girls of the South: 


It is very clear, I think, that for boys and 
girls who are going to live and work in the Sou- 
thern states a college education is far more import- 
ant today than ever beforee The South is just 
beginning to write a great new chapter in its his- 
tory--a chapter of progress and of prosperitye There 
lies ahead of us a period of swift advance in every 


respecte 


Now all of this development, all of this growth 
toward a greater and &@ more complex civilization, 
means that a host of problems must be worked out by 
your generatione The life that you will live will 
be a complex life. You cannot meet its challenge, 
you cannot play your part in this great period, unless 
you are trained, and well trained, for your work. 
Business education, the professions, road building, 
the development of natural resources, the handling of 
industrial problems, all of these things call for te 
service of trained men and womene It is far more 
difficult to succeed nowadays without a thorough edn- 
cation than it was a generation agoe You owe it to 
yourself and to your state to prepare yourself just 
as’ thoroughly and adequately as you possibly can to 
play your part in the’work of your generation. 





Therefore, I would say: go to college, even at 
@ sacrifice: The investment of time amd money wilh 
be repaid a hundred times if you take advantage of your 


opportunities there. 











Faithfully yours, 


AW. en 


Pres ident 
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This advertisement is one of a series being run by colleges in Virginia and the Carolinas. 


The following other colleges are participating, any of which will gladly send catalog. 
The Clemson Agricultural College, 


The next will appear in an early 


issue. 


Trinity College, Durham, N. C. Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. pees § 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. Queens College (Women) Charlotte, N. C. Clemson College, 5. C. 


Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. North Carolina College for Women, North Carolina State College of Agri- 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. culture and oe West 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Elon College, Elon College, N. C. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















Th sice Slesiily Jeraye Beousht 
South 


At THE Ayer and McKinney sale of 
Meridale Jerseys on June 2, at 
Meredith, N. Y., 72 head sold for 
$86,640 or an average of over $1,203 
each. 


The highest price reached was 
$10,000 for the eight-year-old cow 
Golden Cymbeline. This cow was 


bought by S. A. Guy, Shreveport, La., 
who also bought two other females, 
Oxford Moreland Pet at $850 and 
Ben’s Dutchess at $4,000. 

R. J. Reynolds, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., bought four head: Oxford Pan- 
dora at $1,025, Eminenta’s Fern Sybil 
at $1,050, Imp. You'll Do Honest Lady 
at $1,575 and Morn Star at $700. R. 
Jemison, Birmingham, Ala., bought 
Cid’s Golden Star at $525 and M. J. 
George, Handley, Texas, bought 
Fairy Princess Netina at $525. 

Thus nine of these high class Jer- 
sey females, including the highest 
priced animal in the sale, came to 
the South. 


Swollen Joints in Pigs 


A READER has a litter of pigs three 
months old that hes says are 
“thrifty, hearty, well-grown, fed on 
skimmed milk, mill feed, and corn and 
run on grass, mulberries, and apples, 
but they have swollen joints in fore 
and hind legs. What is the trouble?” 

We don’t know what the trouble is. 
It is rare that this trouble, which is 
more or less common among pigs, oc- 
curs in pigs that have been fed on 
milk and have had the run of a pas- 
ture. 

We can see nothing wrong with the 
feed. It has sufficient variety and 
milk, green pasturage and corn should 
supply all the nutrients required. 

Possibly the pigs have not had 
enough milk, but this seems unlikely. 
If the milk supply is limited, less than 
three pounds of milk to one of grain, 
we suggest some tankage. 

In addition it might be well to add 
mineral matter to the ration. 

A mixture of 15 parts each of char- 
coal (small lumps or pulverized) and 
acid phosphate and 1 part each of 
pulverized copperas and salt may be 
kept before them, or a teaspoonful of 
acid phosphate may be put in the 
feed of each pig once or twice a day. 


How Many Farm Animals Should 
Be Kept? 


E IS not a question of how many 

animals the farm can support at 
one season of the year, or as to how 
many animals can be handled by the 
purchase of feeds. The real question 
which every farmer should decide is 
how many animals will the feed pro- 
duced on the farm support well dur- 
ing all seasons. If as many animals 
are kept as the pastures will support, 
a good year, there will be too many 
for the poor grazing seasons. If the 
quantity of winter feed produced is 
only large enough to supply the live- 
stock when crops are good there will 
be too little when crops are poor. Of 
course, every livestock producer will 
find it profitable to buy feeds, espe- 
cially concentrates, at times or to a 
certain extent, when these can be 
bought cheaper than equally good 
feeds can be produced; but the man 
who buys large quantities of live- 
stock feeds is working at a great dis- 
advantage, because the freight, com- 
missions, and handling charges ' on 
feeds are always high in proportion 
to the value of the feeds. 





There is rarely profit when farming 
and livestock production are separ- 
ated. Feed production or farming is 
an essential part of livestock produc- 
tion. The theorist will tell us that 
many manufacturers buy their raw 
materials or even manufactured parts 
of their complete or finished product, 
and, therefore, the livestock man can 
do the same; but he reasons without 
all the facts. The cases are not par- 
allel. The purpose of livestock is, 
first, to furnish a market for feeds 
without robbing the farm of all the 
plant foods or fertility it contains, 
especially those feed crops which 
must be grown for soil improvement. 
And the second purpose of livestock 
is to consume on the farm or furnish 
a market for such products or by- 
products of the farm as would other- 
wise be unmarketable or at least 
would not be marketed. If these 
functions of livestock on the general 
farm are clearly kept in mind it will 
be plain to all that there can be little 
profit on the production of livestock 
unless most of the feeds, and feeds in 
abundance, are grown and fed on the 
farm. 


Sewing Up Wounds on Horses 
READER says he has “sewed up 


several wounds on horses at dif- 
ferent times, but the stitches have al- 
ways torn out and left worse scars 
than would have occurred if they had 
not been sewed up.” 


the result. 


This is almost always 
Small wounds, where there is little 
tension or pull on the stitches, if 


properly sewed up may hold and heal 
more quickly, but as a rule even large 
wounds will heal up better, that is 
leave less scar, if not sewed up at all. 

The horse cannot be made to pro- 
tect the wound by not moving the 
parts and there is great difficulty in 
cleaning the wounds and in keeping 
them clean. 

There are a few wounds that it is 
best to sew up, but on the farm 99 
out of every 100 wounds as they oc- 
cur will do better if not sewed up. 

The veterinarian, especially if the 
horse is under his care all the time, 
will be able to sew up many wounds 
and prevent the stitches tearing out, 
but on the farm very few wounds 
should be sewed. The first thing in 
the treatment of a wound is to stop 
excessive bleeding. If the bright red 
blood is spurting from an artery the 
flow of blood may be stopped by the 
pressure of a bandage, if the wound 
is in the leg or Other part which may 
be bandaged. Or since the cut end of 
the artery usually projects a little 
from the cut flesh it may be caught 
with a pair of forceps or tied with a 
fine silk cord. It is nearly always 
more practical for the stockman to 
place a pad of gauze or clean soft 
cotton goods over the wound and 
stop the blood by the pressure of a 
bandage, where the wounded part 
may be bandaged. If the blood is 
bright red and spurting it is from an 
artery and the bandage should be ap- 
plied tighter just above the wound or 
nearer the heart. If the blood is dark 
red it is from a vein and the bandage 
placed tighter just below the wound, 
or farther from the heart than the 
wound, will tend to check the bleed- 
ing. But any pressure which tends to 
favor clotting of the blood in the 
wound favors the stopping of the 
bleeding. 

Whether the wound is sewed up or 
not, any dirt or foreign matter of any 
sort should be removed. Any shreds 
of flesh or torn pieces of the tissues 
hanging or projecting should be 


trimmed off with a pair of scissors. In 


deep small wounds, like those punc- 
turing the horn of the hoof, the op- 
ening should be made large enough 
and kept in that condition to allow 
the escape of dead matter or pus. 
This sort of a-wound should be 
washed out by syringing with a dis- 
infectant solution, such as one part of 
any of the standard coal tar disin- 
fectants on the market and 15 to 50 
parts of water, according to the con- 
dition of the wound. The stronger 
solution being used for old wounds 
and the weaker for recent wounds. 

Open wounds or those that are 
shallow may be treated with a dust- 
ing powder. Slaked lime is a common 
country remedy for such wounds and 
is not particularly objectionable, but 
a mixture of equal parts of boracic 
acid and tannic acid; or two (2) parts 
each of boracic acid, oxide of zinc 
and powdered wood charcoal and one 
(1) part of powdered permanganate 
of potassium may be used. The bo- 
racic acid, zinc, and charcoal may be 
first mixed well and then the perman- 
ganate of potassium thoroughly mixed 
with these other ingredients. If de- 
sired one (1) dram, or one (1) tea- 
spoonful of carbolic acid may be 
stirred in and thoroughly mixed with 
a half pound of the powder. For, 
washing out wounds the old white 
lotion consisting of one (1) ounce 
each of acetate of lead and sulphate 
of zinc and one (1) dram or one (1) 
teaspoonful of carbolic acid to a pint 
of soft-boiled water may be used 
with satisfaction. 

If maggots get into a wound they 
may be removed by a strong solution 
of a coal tar disinfectant—one (1) 
part of the disinfectant to five (5) 
parts of water, or the full strength 
disinfectant may be used. Spraying 
or washing the wound with one 
(1) part of chloroform to five (5) 
parts of water is also an effective 
remedy for removing maggots from 
wounds. In the horse and especially 
in summer “proud flesh” or excessive 
granulation of the tissues is likely to 
occur. In wounds on the legs, espec- 
ially between the fetlock and the 
hoof, this “proud flesh” is likely to 
prevent their smooth and satisfactory 
healing. It is also more likely to give 
trouble in warm weather. These 
wounds of horses should be watched 
closely when nearly healed for that is 
the time the “proud flesh” is most 
likely to appear. There is probably 
nothing better than powdered sul- 
phate of copper or “bluestone” to de- 
stroy “proud flesh”. It should be put 
on often enough to keep the raw sur- 
face on a level with or below the sur- 
face of the surrounding skin. 

To prevent the “proud flesh” old 
wounds may be dusted with a powder 
consisting of equal parts of sulphate 
of copper, oxide of zinc, and tannic 
acid. 


Corn and Cob Meal and Cotton 
Seed for Cow on Pasture 
A 


READER is feeding a mixture of 

corn and cob meal and ground 
cotton seed—one part of cotton seed to 
four parts of corn and cob meal. 
“How much should be fed to cow on 
pasture?” 

This is not a well-balanced feed. 
If we assume that a cow giving 25 
pounds of milk a day (about three 
gallons) should have one part of di- 
gestible protein to about 5% to 
6 parts of digestible carbohydrates 
and fats, or say 2% pounds of digesti- 
ble protein to 14 or 15 pounds of 
digestible carbohydrates and fats, the 
lack of protein in this mixture be- 
comes evident when it is considered 
that it only contains one part of di- 
gestible protein to 9% parts of di- 
gestible carbohydrates and fats. 

If cottonseed meal instead of cot- 
ton seed were used then the mixture 
could be properly balanced and it 
would prove a very satisfactory 
vation for a cow on pasture. A mix- 
ture of one part of cottonseed meal 


to three or preferably four parts of 
corn and cob meal would make a 
good mixture, or if it is desired to use 
some cotton seed, then a mixture of 
one part each of cotton seed and cot- 
tonseed meal to four parts of corn 
and cob meal would give a fairly well- 
balanced ration. The amount of this 
mixture which should be given will 
depend on the quality of the pasture. 
If the pasture is ae good and the 
cow is not giving over 25 pounds of 
milk a.day one pound of the grain 
mixture to every four or five pounds 
of milk is enough; but if the pasture 
is only fair, as Southern pastures run, 
we suggest one pound of the feed 
mixture to every three pounds of milk 
produced. 


Warts on Cattle 


READERS often ask for a remedy 
for removing warts from live- 
stock, especially cattle. These warts 
often appear around the head and 
neck, in some cases being in large 
numbers. They are probably more 
often seen on young cattle. 

It is not usually necessary or ad- 
visable to treat these warts, for they 
generally disappear of their own ac- 
cord or without treatment, frequently 
leaving very suddenly. Only in the 
case of large warts is treatment really 
called for. Large warts, especially if 
they have a neck or small attachment 
to the skin may be cut out or a cord 
may be tied tightly around the neck 
of the wart close to the skin. If tied 
tight enough the wart will drop off in 
a week or 10 days. But when there 
is a large number of small warts 
there is really no call for treatment 
of any sort as a rule. 


Grease of any sort if regularly ap- 
plied will probably help to get rid of 
these small warts. Some have thought 
castor oil the best oil or grease to use. 
The oil should be well rubbed over 
the warts once or twice a week, or in 
the case of a milk cow probably once 
every day is better. 

The small warts on the teats and 
udder of cows may be treated in the 
same way. These warts should not 
be removed by cutting or caustic 
while the cow is giving milk, as sores 
may be produced and the udder in- 
fected. Vaseline, lard, or castor oil 
should be rubbed in once a day after 
milking, in such cases. 


Why Keep Them? 


NV EN who are positive that they are 
making nothing in the dairy busi- 
ness will continue to feed and milk 
cows which, while eating nearly as 
much, produce no more than half what 
other cows in the herd produce. If the 
average cow does not produce a profit, 
or if the herd as a whole does not pro- 
duce a profit, it is certain that the 
cows which produce less than the aver- 
age are kept at a loss. Why keep 
them? That is the question which has 
never yet been answered. Why milk 
20 cows for a profit less than the best 
10 ones would make? 


Of course, the poor or unprofitable 
cows should be sent to the block, and 
better ones put in their place, but if 
better ones cannot be bought or raised, 
even then a smaller number of the best 
cows will pay more for the labor put 
on them than when the profit of these 
good cows is eaten up by the poor ones. 
But, of course, the good and the poor 
cows must be known before they can 
be replaced, and yet many dairymen 
insist they cannot afford to weigh the 
the milk of each cow. 


CRUB cows are often given as the 

cause of failure in the dairy business. 
In fact,.scrubs are usually thought to 
be the cause of failure to make a profit 
out of livestock production. But it; 
would be of value to those who fail to 
make a profit from their farm livestock 
if they could fairly and accurately 


place the blame where it belongs. 







Weeds and Grasses, 
plied, 


.* . . ° 
Positively Will Not Fail 
Champion Tree Killer applied according to directions will quickly 
kill all kinds of Trees, Sprouts, Bushes, 
leaves fal], thus doing away with shade, because the tree is dead never 
to sproutagain, The limbs, trunk and roots at once begin to rot, 


Champion Tree Killer 


Kills All Kinds of Trees in 3 tolO Days 


It is the surest and quickest way 
of getting rid of Trees, Shrubs, .2, 3, 5 and 10 gallon cans, at $1.25 
Easily ap- 
Stock ean graze the land 
without danger and even eat the (cannot go by mail). 


W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 


$26 S. Front St. 


Weeds, Grass, Ete. The 





leaves from the trees. ° Put up in 






per gallon. Send money order for 
shipment by freight or express 












, Memphis, Tenn. 















Home-Seekers, Investors, 


ATTENTION! 


At a time when a dollar again has the value of 
“the dollar of our daddies’’, and when, at rock- 
bottom prices, land is the most stable and certain 
of investments, the oppurtunity is yours to take 
your ice of 


91 Tracts of Agricultural Land 


Ranging in Size From 5 to 200 Acres 
and varying in character to suit every individual 
requirement, 
TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION ON THE 
PREMISES IN BRUNSWICK COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA, ON 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1921 


This sale is de directly by_ order of 

Court for the settlement of the estate 

of W. W. Tally, deceased, and with- 

out the intervention of any land ‘com- 

pany or sales agent. 
The property is well watered and wooded. It em- 
braces about 7,000 acres, and is situated on the 
8. A. L. Railway, and on the National Highway 
from Quebec to Miami, about 35 miles from Peters- 
burg, Va., 18 miles from Blackstone, Va., 15 miles 
from Lawrenceville, Va., and 30 miles from South 
Hill, Va. The native crops are tobacco, dark and 

bright, corn, grain, grass, and peanuts; all which 

here grow to perfection. The best. markets in 
Virginia are within an hour’s ride by automobile. 
The 8 A. L. runs through the property, with 
three stations accessible by improved roads in 
the immediate vicinity. 
The chance for which you have perhaps waited to 
spend your money to advantage in quest of a home 
or investment is at hand. 


TERMS ARE VERY EASY 


For a descriptive pamphlet, plat, and any other 
Sectred information, address either of the under- 
signed. 


CHARLES T. LASSITER, Special Commissioner, 
Petersburg, Va. 
M,. R, PETERSON, Special Commissioner, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 
N. TURNBULL, Special Commissioner, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 














STEEL ROOFING 
/ AT CUT PRICES 


DIRECT TO YOU 
toy FREIGHT 
oy PAID 


WOM 


t of | 
GANT RUST | Me, have. sot. th srt the rice of 


about the same ys as be- 
**Everwear’’ Galvanized Steel 
CRIMPS ON EACH EDGE, 
to nail on, 
shears 


a. the war. 

Roofing has TW! 

It can’t leak. 
nails, 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 
en TO YOU—FIREPROOF —EASY TO NAIL 08 


IN MPLES 
KINDS 0 EOOFING AND CUT PRICES. 


Get your CHF Tt rect and oy iss own 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 








Fttecee ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
pave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll ('?°5,") $1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 « 3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls, 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


toPay, 


mae Enjoy your 4 1021 a ‘Ranger, 


ene on. ont mr tasy Pay 
Fiiea hicinemar ga 








pacman 30 SBAYS Vian. 
TIRES See rare, 


Mead © ones? 


ompany aa 





CANS 


FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder 
Hemmed Caps, Open Top Sani- 
tary Cans, Friction Top Cans and 
Pails—ALL SIZES. Guaranteed 
to give satisfactory results. We ship 
any quantity desired. Write for 
circular and price list. 


Our Home 
CAN SEALER 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
both pint and quart cans. Sosimple 
a child can operate it. Can your 
own vegetables and fruits and make 
money canning for others. Write 
today for price list. 


Virginia Can Co., sox 577-e Roanoke, Va. 































Pe ome mgnteg ns, 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 


One 8 H.P. Frick Portable Steam _En- 

gine and Boiler, on steel wheels, first- 

class order. 

One 6 H.P. Frick Portable Steam En- 

gine and Boiler, on steel wheels, first- 

class order. 

One 10-16 Titan Oil 

tically as good as new. 

One 14-28 Rumely Oil Tractor, used 30 

days, good as new. 

One 12 H.P. Hercules Portable Kero- 

sene Oil Engine, on steel trucks, with 

magneto and clutch pulley. 

One 9 H.P. Alamo Portable Gasoline 

Engine, on steel trucks, in first-class 

order. 

One 4-Bottom John 

Plow, new. 

Two Favorite Grain and Pea Threshing Ma- 

chines for small power. Can be run with 5 

or 6 h.p. gas engine. Will thresh grain, peas 

and peanuts. 

In addition to the above, we have a full stock 

of Peerless Steam Engines and Boilers, Geiser 

and American Saw Mills, Geiser, New Racine 

and International Threshing Machines of all 

61zes. 

Correspondence solicited about any of 
above, 


THE WATT PLOW CO., 


Tractor, prac- 


Deere Tractor 


the 











P. O. Box 754; Richmond, Va. , 








DURABLE ROOFING 


Each roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 
Roofing. Nails and cement for instant laying 
are furnished free with each roll, All in one 
piece—not mill ends. 
1-Ply, Smooth Surfaced $1.39 per roll 
2-Ply, Smooth Surfaced, 1.67 per roll 
3-Ply, Smooth Surfaced, 1.97 per roll 


We are thoroughly equipped to fill orders for 
iG, 


ROOFIN VALL BOARD, and all other 
kinds of BUILDING MATERT AL, direct to 
customer, without delay, from Richmond, 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 

IN OUR FREE CATALOG 

Write for it today. 
Your mail order will be given prompt atten- 
tion, Remit by check or money order, 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA, 





MIDDLEBROOKS’ 


BARNESVILLE BEAUTY 


Thousands Have Proven Our Buggies. BEST 
We ship on receipt — oe 










of $10—allow a 60-]=—— Factory 
day driving trial, and t 
give a lifetime guar- 0 
antee against defects, You 


By mailing us your 


order, you 
Write for our AVS 
AS i aK 
ness r XJ Sy, TRIANY 
duced prices, RS x 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 
44 Main Street, Barnesville, Ga. 




















What Farmers Want to Know 


















By VW. F. MASSEY 








Strawberries 


ORTH Carolina: “I set some straw 

berry plants last December, and so 
far have kept the runners cut off. Should 
this be kept up all summer?” 


No, it should not be done at all. The 
runners should be trained in along the 
rows to make a matted row. The best 
practice is to plant in the late fall and 
make a partial crop in the spring. Then 
cultivate clean, and keep all the runners 
in the rows, and get a full crop the next 
spring, and then turn the whole under, 
planting a new bed every fall and thus 
having one bed in partial crop and one 
in full crop. I find this better than try- 
ing to keep an old bed clean. 


Grapes Under Glass 


LEASE tell me how to grow grapes 

in a hot house, and the best variety 
for the purpose. What temperature will 
give the best results? How will the 
grapes be pollenizsed, as there will be no 
insects? Also tell me about forcing roses 
in hot house.” 


In the first place, you do not need a 
hot house to grow grapes under glass. 
A grapery without heat, making grapes 
in summer, is easily managed, but the 
forcing of grapes in winter is a matter 
like the forcing of roses, which demands 
experience and skill, and an amateur who 
has not these had better not undertake 
it without a skilled assistant. A cold 
grapery can be either a span-roof house, 
or a single slope of roof, known as a 
lean-to. The vines are planted either in 
an outside border or inside. The border 
is excavated 18 inches and filled with a 
compost of grass sods and stable ma- 
nure, one-third manure. These must be 
piled six months in advance, and fre- 
quently turned and mixed. If the bor- 
der is outside the house, the vines are 
planted outside and taken into the house 
through openings in the front wall. 
Screw-eyes, made for the purpose, one 
foot long, are screwed into the sash bars, 
and wires stretched through them .for 
training the vines. The vines are planted 
three feet apart and grown to a single 
cane, the grapes being produced on 
side shoots each way. The best variety 
for a beginner is the Black Hamburg. 
At first devote all attention to the mak- 
ing of the cane the length of the roof 
bars. Pinch out the side shoots regu- 
larly, letting them make but one leaf at 
a time. Keep the lower ventilators 
closed and air only at the top. Keep the 
atmosphere reeking daily with moisture. 
When the vines are old enough to fruit 
the next season, they must have been 
laid down and the lower ventilators open 
all winter to keep them dormant. In the 
spring sling them to the lower wire and 
let them hang over until the spurs start 
to grow below and then tie up. If tied 
up at once, the growth will all rush to 
the upper end. Let the side shoots grow 
each way until the blossoms set. Let 
two bunches remain on each side shoot 
and pinch them to one leaf beyond the 
last bunch. Spray every morning heav- 
ily with water, and keep the atmosphere 
moist. When the grapes are the size of 


green peas, two-thirds of the berries must 
be cut out with long-shanked’ scissors 
made for the purpose. You will note 
that the berries are in threes; cut out 
two leaving the middle berry. By the time 
the grapes are grown they will be packed 
up all right again. Thinning grapes 
under glass is a tedious job, sitting on a 
ladder and looking the sun in the face. [ 
have done it until I could hardly see how 
to thin, and no berry must be pricked with 
the scissors, nor the bloom rubbed off 
with the hands. Then if you propose to 
go into the winter forcing of grapes and 
roses, you will save money by employing 
an expert gardener, or if you try it from 
any written directions, you will spend 
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much money and time in’ failures before ° 


you catch on. 
color, take off all water and open the 
lower ventilators and give them the air, 


Good Farming and Wise Selling 


When grapes begin to — 


OTING the quotation in the editorial © 


columns, in the issué for June 18, in 
regard to the wonderfully successful co- 
Operative marketing done by the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, I 
would say that another fact tending to 
the success of the Exchange is the high 
quality of the product grown by the po- 
tato growers of the Eastern Shore. It 
would be a revelation to the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer to visit the 
section between Cape Charles City and 
the real cape, about 20 miles of the tip 
end of the great peninsula, I will guar- 
antee that you can find no better farmed 
section in the United States. You can 
go there in winter, and you will find the 
country green with winter cover crops. 
You can go there in summer, and you 


will find no one asking how to get rid | 


of nut grass, or Bermuda, for they do 
not allow weeds to grow. They cultivate 
the land. Even the head rows and turn 
rows are kept absolutely clean. One man 
motoring among the pretty farms said: 
“You folks will have to send off and get 
the seed if you want any weeds, for you 
have not any seed stock here.” 


Growing good crops of first-class pro- 
duce (and the Exchange allows no other 
kind on its cars), the Eastern Shore 
growers, through the wise distribution 
of their crop can come through a bad 
season successfully, while individual 
growers shipping only to the large cities, 
would meet with total loss. And if by 
chance some land in that section comes 
into market, you will have to pay $500 
or more an acre if you get it. 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 





HE American and English breeds 
are medium to large in size, all carry 
meat of good to very choice quality 
—and for most of them egg produc- 
ing abilities equal to any breeds are 
claimed. Our Observation and experi- 
ence tell us that in any breed, strain 
or family is almost as important as 


breed. 


} 






cked * * * 

apes A male lacking in vigor, in prepo- 
on a acy, or lacking the type of his 
- I tency, r ° 
e. breed, is a scrub. The presence of dis- 


how 


“d qualifying features—in plumage, shape 
with 


or color of comb, ear lobes or wat- 


off tles—any such makes a scrub. The 
€ to Bi came is true with the female, and if, 
and on reaching producing age, she fails 
ying to equal the productivity of the aver- 
rom age of her breed—she is a scrub also 
end —“handsome is that handsome does.” 
fore Records show that good productive 


| to Bi powers are not inconsistent with high 


the scoring under the standard. 
air, * * * 
One correspondent is in doubt 
about changing males, yet says noth- 
. ing about the quality of the females. 
rial With most of poultry breeders keep- 
, in ing purebred poultry, the most im- 
CO- portant thing is productivity, for it is 
ern only the large producer that pays, 
2,1 Be aside from high priced “breeding 
to stock” for shows. Now, there are al- 
igh most as many scrub purebreds as 
po- there are high quality birds, and the 
It scrubs are not all either male or fe- 
of male. Quality plus quantity is the 
the true test of merit. 
ind . 8 
tip Requests have come for Farmers’ 
ar- Bulletins, of which mention has been 
ed made in The Progressive Farmer. Our 
‘an readers should address their requests 
the direct to their Congressman or United 
ps. States Senator at Washington, D. C., 
ou or direct to The Division of Publica- 
rid @@ tions, or to the Secretary of Agricul- 
do ture, Washington, D. C., ordering by 


ite 
rn 
an 


= | Mistakes I Have Made | 


number, and unless the supply is ex- 
hausted, the bulletins will be sent free. 








ou 
Let Sitting Hens and Layers Nest 

o- Together 

ne THINK the greatest mistake I 

on made this spring, was in making 

id my hen nests all together. I made 11 

al nests in a row, they did all right un- 

" til the hens began sitting, and then I 

oy had.my share of trouble. 

eS ti Sometimes the hens would come off 


and go back on the wrong nests, 

“Causing the eggs to become’ chilled, 
and therefore not hatch. And again, 

laying ‘hens would goon the nest with 

-those sitting, and in this way, break 

eegs. A SUBSCRIBER. 

ditorial Comment.—The mistake is 

not in having all the nests for layers 

| together, but in allowing hens to sit in 


i. ‘the same room. Always provide a sepa- 
; rate room for all sitters, where no layers 
: tan have access. —F. J. R. 

0 * 

T Making the Truck Pay for Itself 
) 


AST year I purchased a one-ton 
truck, buying it when everything 
0 “ was so high. I paid $2,000 for it which 

Seemed rather high, but I went to 

work “hauling” and as there was lots 

of tobacco last year in this section 
) and everybody was looking for the 
p highest dollar for it, they kept me 
» Susy with my truck. During last sea- 
» son, I hauled in February alone, over 
» 215,000 pounds to a market 35 miles 
» away. 

A truck takes lots of heavy work off 
tthe farm mules and horses. Of course 
“there is some expense in running 
7, but not so much after all it 
/you will only be careful in handling 

your truck, Careful driving is one of 
the main secrets to a long life of a 
truck, My experience is to never. 

Overspeed” it nor race your engine, 

Unless it is necessary to do so. Oil 
all parts of the machine and keep a 
»Plenty of grease in transmission and 
‘differential, plenty of water in the 
Sfadiator, and also keep all parts 
tightened up and be sure to keep the 

an belt tight. By observing the 
p ®bove rules, your truck will last much 
a eer and your repair bills will be 


uch lighter, 
JONES L. PEEDEN. 
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BIG CUT IN 


International Motor Truck 
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PRICES 


These prices on International Motor Trucks 
are made for the buyer who has been waiting for 

rices, yet would not be satisfied with any- 
oe of highest quality. For general farm 
ing you cannot beat International economy. 
Compared price for price, quality for quality, 
the International line stands today the lowest-priced line of motor 


trucks on the market, backed 
organization without equal. 


Ss 











Model Capacity Lbs. “Tire Equipment New Price Reduction 
101 10,000 Solid $3,600 $900 
61 6,000 Truck Cord 2,750 700 
4\ 4,000 ¥ rs 2,395 565 
31 3,000 . ° 2,032 393 
21 2,000 * ws 1,874 286 
61 6,000 Solid 2,400 400 
4| 4,000 . 2,100 300 
31 3,000 - 1,850 200 
21 2,000 1,750 100 
Our new 1500-pound Speed Truck, electric lights and starter, 
34x 5 cord tires, is the best buy in its class for $1,500. 
Prices quoted are for the chassis f. o. b. factory. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 


CHICAGO {inCORPORATEQ) U Ss a 
Branch Houses in 92 Principal Cities. Dealers and Service Stations 
Everywhere. Come in to our Branch House or the salesroom of 
our nearest dealer and let us show you these motor truck values. 
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by an inspection and service 
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ie Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. 
$ ‘more year'l Sain Meaeeeni ees 
arn ro) | y y Nation; an independent home 
» that prints all the news of the 
4 4 ° a Dime: lg the truth; now in its 26th 
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ou e 
be ill bring purse; it costs | Pathfinder Election Guida 
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. my o bew cue bandecensly illustrated catalogs of magnificent designs in Georgia Fromthe prorid, at the! every trial subscription. 
Marble or Elberton Blue Granite and quote our.money saving prices will help you make * @_ time or money, this is your means. 
many easy sales to people in your section in your spare time. , : a wens a Be your home 
South Carolina farmer, in his spare time, made $2000 during 1920. A Florida pv h Z “ - eee : 
truck grower made $2200. An Arkansas ee pew made $1750. y others, with no e . —-* T couminie © ae 
experience, using only spare time, did equally well and so can YOU. Ca ital Doe whict puta everything. clear, 
strong’ y—here ; 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED pl 100 to show that you might like such 
elg The 100 does not repay us, 
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memorials famous for beauty, impressive architec- 
durance. They are easy to get orders for. Our 
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new friends.“ Address: 








Write at once and get full 





pe apegyiny b- 
e offer you a rare Oppot+ 








Tell and present occupation, 
eS Tides 14S Cs Main Street 






‘ COGGINS MARBLE C2, 


CANTON ase GA bs 
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Write for our complete Catalog. 


LOLLAR’S 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BOX $22, 


KODAKS 


We do Devloping. Printing 
ih Gless finish or the Velvet 
3 
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and Enlarging, We 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


ghiiea edocs an 
Btrietly a One Outfit. Mounted om 
not sawing. Over 4 H-P- 
Today? 


‘ 1841 Wood Street, 
OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


Trial. or 
Now! Free Book! 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writi 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 








ng you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
the advertising it carries.” 


Buy ADVERTISED Products 


than non-advertised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 
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The Onward 


2,000 New Signers a Week in North 
Carolina Now 


ITH farmers in county after 

county in North -Carolina rally- 
ing in support of codperative mar- 
keting, both the cotton and to- 
bacco growers’ associations are forg- 
ing ahead at a tremendous -pace. 
Contracts are now being signed at 
the rate of about 2000 a week and 
some of the counties already “over 
the top” are trying to increase their 
percentage of signers without any 
assistance from headquarters at 
Raleigh. 

Live business men, bankers, and 
others are coming to the support of 
the farnfer and proving’ that their in- 
terest in his problems is greater than 
mere talk 


Recently a food products salesman 
from the eastern part of the state 
came to Raleigh and offered his ser- 
vices to the organization committee 
during his two weeks’ vacation. “I 
can’t sell goods unless the farmers 
have money,” he said, “so I want .to 
help them put this movement over. 

Growers in many counties are loyal- 
ly supporting the sign-up campaign 
giving their time, furnishing cars, and 
paying for gasoline to make the can- 
vass. At Holland community, Wake 
County, the local” Farmers’ Union 
held a’ meeting. and” got behind the 
movement to a man. They arranged 
for transportation for the canvasser 
and insisted that they pay the grower 
who accompanied him his time, 
gasoline and use of his car. All over 
the state one finds a similar spirit in 
evidence. 


Giving, every cotton and tobacco 
grower in the state an opportunity 
to sign is a big undertaking—but they 
are being canvassed as fast as meager 
funds and help permit. “Speed it 
along” is the word everywhere now— 
and you who read this can help in 
your own county by getting your 
neighbors to sign up for “The big- 


gest thing in the South.” Let’s 
finish the job soon! 
R. W. GREEN. 


State Headquarters, Raleigh, N. C. 


Signing Up 75 to 100 per Cent of 
Farmers Seen in Richmond 


T THE meetings held in Richmond 
County we have had as good 
attendance as we expected. Six can- 
vassers for “sign-ups” of contracts 
are now in the field, and are signing 
up 75 to 100 per cent of the farmers 
seen. Even the Negroes are signing 
up and becoming boosters in their 
communities. Farmers and business 
men are offering their cars and some 
of them are going out with canvassers 
in each community. 

Our three banks have given in- 
dorsements of the principles of the 
association. 

We are asking that each farmer do 
no more than a three-day-old pig 
would do. The pig lies close to his 
litter-mates with no idea of keeping 
them warm, but in his efforts to act in 
the interest of self, he helps, or co- 
operates, in making them all comfor- 
table. If pigs can codperate, farmers 
can. 

Depend on Richmond to go “over the 
top” in! this economic war which 
means so much to all classes. As 
cotton goes, so goes syery thing, 

W. H. 


ARTON. 
Rockingham, N. C. 


“Every Signer Win Another’ Is Vir- 
ginia’s Motto 


FROM every tobacco raising county 
of Virginia, contracts are coming 
into the office of the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association, in answer to a let- 
ter urging ev ery signer to win another 
signer of the five-year contract. 


Two hundred and fifty growers of 
Pittsylvania have just given the last 
four days entirely to the work of put- 
ting the largest tobacco-growing 
county of this stat> over the top. 

In Halifax County, a leading banker 
of South Boston, after signing over 
100,000 pounds to the marketing as- 
sociation; -has filled the advertising 


March of Co- 


operative Marketing 


space of his bank with the resolution 
just adopted by the Virginia State 
Bankers’ Association, as follows: 

“Whereas the bankers of Virginia 
watch with interest and gratification 
all measures for the development of 
the state’s agricultural interest, real- 
izing that the prosperity of the banker 
and all other business men depends in 
a large measure upon the prosperity 
of our farmers: 

“Therefore be it resolved that we 
recognize that the present methods 
of marketing our chief agricultural 
products are out of date and that we 
heartily favor a more intelligent and 
businesslike method of marketing, 
and believe the codperative plan the 
best yet worked out.” 

Vv ictory, and a majority in the cam- 
paign for fair tobacco markets and 
cooperative contracts in Virginia is 


now only a matter of days and hours. 
S. D. FRISSELL. 
Keysville, Va. 


Cumberland Signs Up 10,000 Bales 
and Goes After the Rest 


UMBERLAND County normally 

produces 20,000 bales of cotton. Up 
to the present time 10,000 bales have 
been signed up, with only two local 
men working at spare times. Mr. 
A. B. Breese was appointed campaign 
manager for the county by the local, 
or Cumberland Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation; and in two months, hold- 
ing two meetings a week, along with 
the county agent, the job has been 


done. The county board of agricul- 
ture also sponsored the work by 
themselves, everyone signing the 
‘ contract, ‘and publicly urging all 


men to come to the standard. 

The fight is not over yet, for mem- 
bers of the county board of agricul- 
ture have named a day on which to 
call upon every man in each town- 
ship not yet signed up to get his 
Signature to the contract. Along with 
the board members will also be two 
other interested, public-spirited far- 
mers who have themselves signed the 
contract. This will put 40 men in the 
field for one day, as the “mopping-up 
party.” 

So much for our cotton. Now we 
have not done much on the tobacco, 
as we are producers of only a million 
and better pounds. But this is too 
much tobacco to go on marketing in 
the same old way, so we will have 
to join in with some of our sister 
counties in order to find market facili- 
ties when we sign this «p, which will 
Be done as soon as the cotton is out 
the way and a_ few _ problems 


straightened out, 
F. W. RISHER. 

County Agent. 

Editorial Comment.—This “mopping- 
up” party has now been held, but we go 
to press too early to get the report. The 
idea is a good one for other counties. 


SoME farmers are neglecting to 
skin dead animals on account of 
the present low price of hides. The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued a Farmers’ 
Bulletin called “Country Hides and 
Skins—Skinning, Curing, and Market- 
ing”, which contains much valuable in- 
formation on taking hides off, hand- 
ling, salting, curing, and shipping 
and marketing. Write for a free 
copy. 
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Are Tractors a Profitable 
Investment? 


It Pays to Know What Other Farmers Have Learned 
About Them 


Tractor as Means of Production of 
Better Crops 


($5 Prize Letter) 
pst August, 1920, my father bought 
a 10-20 tractor, three disk plow, 
and disk harrow. 


The size of our.farm, which is a 
five-horse farm, the kind of soil that 
had to be plowed, and its hills, had to 
be taken in consideration in buying a 
tractor. 

This tractor, plows, harrows, pulls 
binder, and does all kinds of belt 
work from sawing wood to threshing 
grain. These implements have not 
needed any repairs up to this date, 
due largely to the carefulness of the 
driver in going over each one, before 
using, tightening nuts and carefully 
oiling. It burns two gallons of kero- 
sene per hour and two gallons cylin- 
der oil per day. We have been able 
to plow from six to eight acres of 
ground on low gear for hills, in a ten- 


hour day. 
This tractor saves labor very 
much, for one man can do in ten 


hours with tractor what it would take 
three men, and nine horses about 30 
hours to do. It does splendid work 
all round, saving time, labor, expense, 
and making the farm yield more and 
better crops. 
L. BOYD BLAKENEY. 
Lancaster, S. C. 


J e . 
Tractors Promote Diversification 
($3 Prize Letter) 

THE farm tractor is exerting a pow- 

erful influence in leading the to- 
bacco farmers out of the one-crop rut 
into the more rational method of crop 
production. While it is true the farm- 
ers have not deserted the tobacco 
crop, they have through the use of 
the tractor been able to produce their 


; home supplies and feed for farm ani- 





1. Read the experience letters 
from truck and tractorgisers in this 
issue. Study the question closely. 
Could you make money by using a 
truck or tractor, or both, on your 
farm? 

2. With the first good rain, finish 
planting the stubble land in cowpeas 
or soy beans. In most sections these 
crops can vey safely be planted as 
late as July 15. 

3. Watch the hens for signs of 
molting. Cull out and either eat or 
sell those that molt early. The 
early molters aren't likely to’ lay 
enough eggs in a year to pay their 
board, 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Join in or start a community 
drive to eliminate scrub sires from 
all classes of livestock, and to re- 
place them with purebreds of merit. 

5. Keep a sharp lookout for symp- 
toms of hog cholera. If the disease 
ever gets into the community make 
immediate arrangements to immun- 
ize. Remember that the serum and 
virus treatment is a prevention and 
not a cure, 

6. Let the boys and girls off for a 
few days to attend the club en- 

campment or rally. Don’t let any- 
thing rob them of this opportunity. 
for sound instruction and healthful 
recreation. 








mals, The farmers have felt that 
their first obligation was to the 
money crop, consequently the other 
crops were neglected, or in some 
cases entirely left out of the pro- 
gram. In the spring, land for tobacco 
is quickly turned, and the spirit for 
plowing is so strong that the iron 
horse is kept on the job and in short 
order, large fields are prepared for 
corn and peas. Not only is a quantity 
of work done, but the work is done 
better. After wheat, the big disk is 
pulled to the field and wheat stubble 
is ground into a fine seed bed for 
summer legumes, Under the summer 
heat, the machine steadily pulls the 
plow through the toughest sod, in 
preparation for fall-sowed_ grain. 
Land is likewise prepared for alfalfa, 
clover, and grass at a time when it 
would be a burden for the team. In 
the fall the tractor is again brought 
into play disking corn land for wheat, 
rye, and oats. “It is noticed further 
that the tractor is an incentive for the 
farmer to remove stuimps, and fill gul- 
lies. While the tractor finds but little 
use after the crops are planted, the in- 
creased acreage of these crops leads 
the farmers to purchase riding culti- 
vators and other labor-saving imple- 
ments to care for the crops. Many 
use the tractor for pulling binders, 
mowers, and even wagons for hauling 
the grain and hay to the storage 


yards. 
Danville, Va. W. M. PERRY. 


Would Not Farm Without a Tractor 


ha 1910 I bought a part of my father’s 
farm that had been cultivated until 
it was worn-out and lying idle. 
In the spring of 1919 I bought a 
tractor, plow, disk, harrow, tractor 


drill, lime drill, wood saw rig, smooth- ¢ 


ing harrows, cultipacker, and some 
other implements. 

Are they expensive? No, they are 
not. I have had my tractor two years. 
I have never had to quit a job. 
I have had practically no trouble, for 
all repairs and work I have spent $15 
in the two years and. the other 
machinery has cost nothing for re- 
pairs. 

If I did not have a tractor I would 
buy one just as quickly as I could 
get to one, As much as I love the 
farm, I would never make another 
crop without a tractor. Last spring 
I put in 10 acres of peas and never 
set my foot on the ground, except to 
put the peas and fertilizers in the 
drill, Did the same thing with wheat. 
When it rains, my neighbors go to 
plowing before the land is dry. I rest 


easy until mine is in the right order © 
and then plow, disk, and seed before. 





MES A. STR ADER. 


they get NORE breaking. 
Reidsville, N. C. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 











j.—July Planting in the Fall Garden 


ULY is a very important month for 
effective fall gardening work and if 
you have not secured your seeds 
time to be lost. This list 
will remind you of 
seasonable plan t- 
ings. Sow seeds of 
these from now 
until the middle of 

July: 

Beans—S tringless 
Greenpod, Kentucky 
Wonder, Jackson's 
Wonder, and Bush 
Lima. 

Beet—Eclipse and De- 

MR. NEWMAN troit Dark Red. 

Carrot—Half Long Danvers, Chantenay. 

Collard—North Carolina Short Stem. 


there is no 





Corn—Country Gentlemen, Stowell, Black 
Mexican. 
Cucumber—White Spine, Arlington, Ever- 


bearing, Early Cluster. 


Irish Potato—Lookout Mountain, Bliss, Cob- 
bler, Green Mountain. 


Okra—White Velvet, Perkins. 
Squash—Summer Crookneck, Cushaw. 
Sweet Potato—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall. 


Tomato—Stone, Greater Baltimore, Globe, 
Favorite, Beauty, Acme, Red Rock, Pon- 
derosa. 


Turnips—Rutabagas, Flat Dutch, Purple Top 
Globe, Cow Horn. 


In the latter part of July plant 
mustard, kale, rape, and chard. 

Plants of the following vegetables 
may be set now: Cabbage, cauliflower, 
collard, Brussels sprouts, kohl rabi, 
celery, eggplant, and pepper. 

Cantaloupe, watermelon, and salsify 
seed may be sowed early in July. 


' Il.—How to Get Good Stands 


T MAY be well to reiterate some 

hints for insuring good stands. All 
seeds planted in the summer should 
be covered deeper than seeds planted 
in the spring. Instead of planting on 
a raised bed they should be planted 
level or in an open furrow, the width 
and depth of which is adjusted to the 
requirements of the different kinds of 
crops. 

Firm the soil about the seed as soon 
as the trench is open, press the seed 
into the moist earth with the feet or 
by rolling a wheelbarrow over them, 
and cover immediately. Do not be 
afraid of packing the earth too firmly 
if the soil is not too wet. 


‘1—Fall and Winter Tomatoes 


(THE late tomato crop is an import- 
‘* ant one and may become very 


| 


| profitable if a special effort is made 


to produce good fruit maturing from 
early September on. The most diffi- 
cult part of the work in producing 
fall tomatoes is growing the plants 
to set out, and anybody can do this. 
Grow your favorite variety or 
choose from this list: Stone, Beauty, 
Favorite, Acme, Globe, Greater Bal- 
timore, Red Rock, or Ponderosa. 
Start the plants now and do not 


ttowd them in the plant bed. When 


very small, thin where crowded, set- 
ting the drawings in other rows and 
Placing them about 4 by 8 inches 
apart. Let the plants get 6 to 10 
jnches tall and set so that three- 
fourths of the plants will be in the 
stound, 


IV.—Blossom-end Rot of Toma- 
toes 


THERE seems to be no remedy for 


_ 


_— 











. trouble, 
-°r coarse manure is next best. 


Mer or fall crop 


this serious tomato trouble, though 
there are some things that may be 
done to check its severity. This rot 
seems to be more severe when there 
48 a check in the growth of the crop. 
Anything that will keep the plants 
8rowing well and regularly will help, 
Such as top-dressing with a complete 
fertilizer (8-3-6) and frequent shallow 
fultivation. Irrigation is one of the 
est things that can be done for this 
Mulching with straw, leaves, 
‘ L Pick 
all rotting fruit as soon as the rotted 
Spots start. If you have a piece of 


. 8found near a branch so situated that 


you may divert its water and irrigate 

© crop, this will make a fine place 

or late tomatoes, or any other sum- 
for that matter. 

































in price as this. 






every sense. 








electricity. 





price. 





—there is one near you. 


*The Willys-Knightsleqe-valveengine 






@Power and Light 
with the Quiet Knight 


$525 


There never was such a remarkable reduction 
Here is a practical power and 
light plant which is admittedly superior in 


—And yet so reasonably priced 
that every home in North America 
can now have the convenience of 


Precedent has {been swept 
aside in meeting what we con- 
sider our obligation to the 
American farmer—giving him 
the benefits of our tremendous 
purchasing power, sound en- 
gineering and manufacturing 
economies in this electric plant 
highest in quality yet lowest in 


Willys Light is anestablished success, 
One exclusive superiority alone, the Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve engine, is of itself a suffi- 
cient reason for buying only Willys Light. In 
addition it has fifty distinct advantages. 

Thousands of homes where electric current is 
not available will take advantage of this 
opportunity now, See your Willys Light dealer 
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Every Home 


Electricity. 


of a switch. 


Light Junior, 


The famous air-cooled. Willys Light Junior has 
Willys-Knight Engine the wonderful Auto-Lite 
burns kerosene, cranks {t- engine generator, abattery 
self, stops automatically, of ample capacity and is 
and “improves with use”, of standard voltage. 








Address Department 52 


Wittys Licut Diviston—Exectric Auto-Lire Corporation, ToLepo, Ox10 
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$295 


Here is the “eighth wonder” of the farm 

power and light world—Willys Light Junior. 
It is large enough for lights and small power 
uses, and more important—it is low 
enough in cost for every purse and 


person. 
Neat, compact, made with the 
high quality which character- 
izes all Willys Light products 
—its very name is a pledge 
of satisfaction with nation- 
wide service behind it. It has 
the wonderful Auto-Lite en- 
gine generator, and long-lived 
dependable battery. 


Could there be any greater evi- 


dence of our intention to place our 
entire resources and production capa- 
city at the disposal of every farm home? 


Farms that were formerly denied electricity 
will glisten with safe, clean light at the snap 


Ask your Willys Light dealer about Willys 


or write for booklet. 












Wi onder ful Dealer Opportunities Available 





It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn 

$150 to $400 a monthin the 

Auto and Tractor business. 











Save your paper and get a binder. 












Sold by weight 
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Roofing Products 


* Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
*andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 
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“& AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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and save y: 
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Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 
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ye gre the codperative marketing contract 
isn’t absolutely perfect. Nevertheless, to reject 
this great program because of the trivial objec- 
tions presented would be like refusing to marry a 
fine and beautiful woman because she has a mole 
on her arm. 


HE latest attempt to fool the farmer is the ef- 

fort to make him believe that the marketing 
associations may hold cotton or tobacco five years, 
The very idea is absurd. The marketing association 
will sell gradually along through the year except 
when markets are depressed by temporarily ab- 
normal conditions. 


Now an opponent of the present codperative 
markefing movement says that the. real remedy 
for the farmer’s troubles is to abolish all interest 
on money. Granting that the remedy would work 
all right, the trouble is that it would take a thous- 
and years to get it. And the average farmer wants 
some relief in his awn lifetime. 


DITOR Clarence’Poe of The Progressive Farmer 

will speak in Louisburg, N. C., Saturday, July 
9. He will also join President Hamer of the South 
Carolina Cotton Association and Dr. W. W. Long 
of the South Carolina Extension Division in open- 
ing the South Carolina, codperative marketing 
campaign in Marion, S. C., aad 19; Mullins, July 
20; and Spartanburg, July 2 


NORTH Carolina man who has been in the to- 

bacco business in South Africa says that the 
entire tobacco crop there is handled by the to- 
bacco growers’ own cooperative association, and 
that this association fixes the prices the British- 
American Tobacco Company has to pay. He re- 
ports that the farmers are the most prosperous 
people in South Africa. 


AMPTON County, S. C, has a $100,000 stock 

company which functions as a marketing asso- 
ciation in handling crops of the community. The 
members have put in machines for handling corn 
and other farm crops. They also have a big potato 
storage house. The organization of the company 
and its success may be attributed largely to the 
advice and encouragement of the county agent 
and more largely to the benefits of codperation. 


“OF ¥zRs, codperative marketing isa great things 
but this isn’t the time for-it.” This is the lat- 
est argument against the onsweeping tide of coop- 
erative sentiment. Our own opinion is that this is 
the time of all times for it. If our farmers cannot 
be made to join in this great codperative move- 
ment now when everybody admits the need of 
some remedy, they never will do anything in ordi- 
nary times. Not again in this generation will the 
time be so ripe for codperative effort. 


HERE will be general interest in the announce- 

ment that* although New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other cities tried to get the next annual 
“meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
it will meet this year for the first time in a South- 
ern city. After a spirited competition, Atlanta 
won the votes of the executive committee, and No- 
vember 22-25 will be the dates. A large attendance 
is expected not only from- all over the United 
States but also from several foreign countries. 


SEVERAL subscriber? have asked for help in kill- 


ing plant lice or aphides on several kinds of 


plants. ‘The first requisite is a good spray pump— 
one that delivers a fine spray with force. Mix one- 
fourth pint of nicotine sulphate, 40 per cent 
strength, in a gallon of water. Dissolve two 
pounds of soap in hot water and dilute to 32 gallons. 
Add the nicotine sulphate and mix thoroughly. 
This is a specific for plant lice if the spray is ap- 
plied so as to come in contact with. them. Kero- 
sene emulsion may also be used. See our Refer- 
ence Special for instructions for making it. 


HE North Carolina State Board of Health is 
urging everybody in North Carolina to be vac- 
cinated against typhoid fever. And we hope it will 
soon be the rule rather than the exception for the 
farmer to follow this advice: As the State Board 
of Health says: 
“If it has been over two years since you took 
the treatment preventing typhoid, do the wise 
thing and repeat it now. During. the coming 


months free protection against typhoid will be 
offered in half the counties of the state. If 
yours is not one of them, it should be and it is 
no fault of the State Board of Health that it is 
not.” 


The Farmer’s Opinion of Trucks and 


Tractors 


"ho. judge of the practical value of trucks and 
tractors on the farm is the farmer himself, 
and his test is whether or not these machines 
enable him to make more profits, either by reduc- 
ing the cost of his products or by producing more 
at the same margin of profit. 

A number of surveys have been made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
agricultural colleges to get the farmers’ verdicts. 
In these surveys about 77 per cent of farmers using 
tractors are satisfied with them, and find them 
profitable investments. A truck survey of seven 
hundred and fifty-three farms where motor trucks 
are used show that 95 per cent of the farmers 
think their trucks profitable. 

These reports do not mean that every farmer 
should buy a tractor or truck, trusting to luck that 
it will pay. They do show, however, that after 
thoroughly studying the size of farm, the number 
of days the machine can be used, the capacity of 
the machine and purchase price and cost of opera- 
tion, if the farmer decides that he can use a trac- 
tor or truck to advantage he should buy one and 
do so with confidence. While tractors have not 
reached the perfection they will reach for farm 
use, they cannot be regarded as experimental and 
untried. 

One of the chief reasons of dissatisfaction with 
tractors is lack of knowledge of machinery. An- 
other is insufficient work for the machine to do. 
Efficient care and intelligent operation are neces- 
sary for profitable résults and in buying and using 
a tractor these questions should be met squarely. 


How to Have Rain When You Want It 


SK any farmer this summer what the one 
A mst important thing in making a crop is. 

What would you expect for an answer? What 
would be your answer if you should be asked? 
The chances are that nine out of ten would say 
that getting rain.when you want it is by far the 
most important thing. And undoubtedly having 
plenty of water in the fields when the crops need 
it is fully as important as fertilizers, or plowing or 
good seed or all the good things you have done 
towards making a crop. 

We spend time and money breaking stalks and 
plowing in preparation for our crops. We save or 
buy good seed to plant. We mortgage our crop to 
buy fertilizers to put under it. We raise or buy 
corn and hay to feed horses to work the crop. 
We go to all the expense we think is necessary to 
grow a good crop. And the rest depends upon the 
weather. - 

In doing each of the above things money is spent 
in an-effort to grow better crops. Yet we cannot 
possibly get the full benefit of money or labor un- 
Jess there is ample water to grow a good crop. 
And too often we leave the question of water sup- 
ply entirely to the weather. 

A soil with little humus can hold only a limited 
amount of water. If more falls it must run off. 
Such a soil can retain only a small proportion of 
the water it can catch. A soil low in humus con- 
tent may well be likened in its capacity and ability 
to hold water, ¢o a small barrel and a leaky one at 
that. 

The great trouble with most of us is that our 
yain-barrel is too small and too leaky. The rain- 
barrel we are using is so small it holds very little 
water and so leaky that what it catches soon runs 
out. The result is we can’t save enough water to 
furnish our crops from one rain to the next. Some 
of us try to patch it up by good land breaking but 
that is not enough. 

Humus is the great agent for stopping the leaks 
and increasing the capacity of the rain-barrel from 
which our crops are fed. Humus has a great power 
for the retention of water. Humus itself will re- 
tain 12 times its own volume of water. Humus 
added to the soil increases that soil’s capacity to 
catch water because it increases the pore space 
within the soil. It increases the soil’s ability toa 
gyetain water by its own great attraction for water 
arr by the improved structure of the soil. Humus 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER — 


improves the water-holding power of sandy or clay | 
boils. 

If you want a greater rain-barrel, the soil reser- | 
voir, and one with smaller and fewer leaks, add 
humus. Take advantage of svery opportunity to 
put vegetable matter insets soil. Turn things 
under. Turn under stalks, sod, manure, green * 
crops, anything that will make humus. When the 
corn begins to fire or the cotton to shed because ~ 
of drouth this summer, right then make your reso- 
lution to use humus to the best of your ability, 
Use it to convert the present small leaky rain- 
barrel into a great reservoir capable of catching 
and holding water enough to last from one rain to 
the next in ordinary seasons. Build humus to catch 
water to make crops. Use hrmus to hold rain 
water for the crops to draw upon as they need it. 


Hasn’t the Present System Also Some 
Imperfections ? 


F COURSE the coéperative marketing cone 
Ojiace may not be perfect—but are there not 

also some imperfections in the present sys- 
tem of marketing? Is the present system really 
such a perfect, just, and heavenly sort of thing— 
and is it bringing the farmers such prosperity and 
blessings asto make it unwise to consider: a 


change? If so, let’s let it alone. e 


Of course the farmer may not get everything he 
wants under the codperative marketing system— 
but does he get everything he wants under the 
present system? If the present system gtves the 
farmer all he wants, let it alone. 

But seriously, if we should wait for a marketing 
system to which no one can find objections, would 
we ever get anywhere? Or would not the specu- 
Jators and middlemen stay forever in control? We 
believe they would. 


Seeing therefore how immaterial after all are 
even the most serious objections which the ablest 
attorneys can raise to the codperative marketing 
contract, is it not the wise thing to say: “Well, 
suppose cooperative marketing is not absolutely 
perfect. Anyhow it can’t be any worse than the 
servitude that I am now in. I am going to try it, 
and since the farmers control everything about 
the organization from top to bottom, we can make 
any desirable changes just as fast as we decide 
they are wise.” 


All over North Carolina and Virginia cotton and 
tobacco farmers at the rate of 2,000 to 3,000 a week 
are now signing up to market through their own 
organization, and South Carolina will get in line 
week after next. Let’s “make it unanimous,” 


School Truck Puts High School Ad- 
vantages Within Reach of All 


N A county we have just visited, a man recently 
I appeared before the educational authorities and 

asked for money to build a new one-teacher 
school house. The members of the county educa- 
tional board very wisely told him that they could 
not conscientiously see their way clear to spend 
tax-money to put up a new building when it was 
to be used for such an inefficient and unsatisfac- 
tory form of education as a one-teacher school. 

“If your people are not ready to join in with an- 
other district or two and put up a really modern 
school building employing three or more teachers,” 
they said, “we know you will come to it sooner or 
later. Consequently it will be a mistake to waste Y 
money now on a one-teacher building.” 

We believe this attitude is just and equitable. 
Our people in many sections do not yet realize 
what a great change in the school situation has 
been brought about by the coming of the automo- — 
bile and school truck. We couldn’t carry school © 
\consolidation very far so long as we have to depend 
on 4-mile-an-hour horses to transport children. 
But with 20-mile-an-hour school trucks, the situa- 
tion is very different. One truck can easily gather 
up children along quite a long route and get all 
of them to school on time. 

No wonder the farmer who told us the incident _ 
we have just mentioned went on to say: “I regard 
the school truck as just another form of codpera- | 
tion. I used to send three children off to 
high school in a car. It took one man 
tq run it just as it takes to run the truck, and it — 
also took just about as much gasoline to carry my * 
three children as it takes to carry fifteen or twenty © 
boys and girls in the truck.” 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs 


By CLARENCE POE 








The South Grows Whiter All the Time 


UCKED away im the back pages of many a 
T southern daily a few days ago was a news 

item of a thousandfold more importance than 
anything featured in big type on the front page. 

The news item to which we refer was the United 
States Census Bureau’s announcement of popula- 
tion gains by races during the decade 1910-1920. 
And this statement again showed that the South is 
growing whiter all the time—that our Negro pop- 
ulation is steadily decreasing in proportion to the 
white population. 

In the last census decade, the white population 
of the United States as a whole increased 16 per 
cent, while the Negro population increased only 
6% per cent. In other words, America’s white pop- 
ulation increased about two and one-half times as 
fast as the Negro population. 


But what is still more significant is this fact: | 


Of the 635,250 gain in Negro population during the 
decade, a gain of 472,418 was made in the North and 
West and a gain of only 162,832 in the South. 
Against this 162,832 or 1.9 per cent increase in the 
South’s Negro population, the South’s white popu- 
lation, it appears, increased 3,586,107, or around 20 
per cent. 


Whites Gained Twice as Fast 1900- 
1910; Ten Times as Fast 1910-1920 


N THE face of these remarkable facts from 
[i 1920 census, it is interesting to turn back and 

see what the 1910 and 1920 census showed. 

In the decade 1890-1900 the white population of 
the South increased about 50 per cent faster than 
the Negro population, the percentage increases by 
races being as follows: 

Whit Negr 
Per Cm ‘Gain Per Cent ¢ Gain 


South Atlantic states........0.+. 
South Central states..........++ 199 


In the next decade, 1900-1910, the white popula- 
tion increased more than twice as fast as the 
Negro population, the percentages of gain being as 
follows: 


21 


White Neg 

Per Cut, Gain Per Cent Gain 
South Atlantic states........... 0.3 
East South Central states...... 141 ‘6 
West South Central states...... 40.9 17.1 


Here then in brief is.the scale of progression: 

In the decade 1890-1900, the whites in the South 
increased 50 per cent faster than the Negroes. 

In the.next decade, 1900-1910, the whites gained 
more than twice as fast as the Negroes. , 

In the last decade, 1910-1920, the whites in the 
South appear to have increased about ten times as 
fast as the Negroes. 


A Healthful Tendency for Both Whites 


and Negroes 
QO: COURSE the heavy migration of Southern 


Negroes to the North in recent years was 

stimulated by the high wages growing out of 
war conditions. A good many Southern Negroes 
have come back since the census was taken in 
January of last year. Most of the Negroes who 
went North, however, will stay; and it is almost 
certain that every census hereafter will show an 
increasing northward trend of Negro population. 
And the result, we have no question, will be a 
good thing for the white South and a good thing 
for the Negroes. 


California and the Pacific Coast states have al- 
most gone into arms against Chinese and Japanese 
immigration. Why? Simply because the yellow 
man has lower living standards than the’ white 
man—is content to live.on rice, live in a shanty, 
and wear shabby clothes. The result is that if the 
yellowman comes into any line of work that white 
men are doing, he forces down wages for white 
workers, or forces down prices for what the white 
man produces. ‘The consequence is that the white 
man’s own standards of living are forced down 


' nearer to the yellow man’s standards, 


In the South our large Negro population has un- 


doubtedly done in a large way what Chinese and 
Japanese immigration in California has done in a 
small way. Every year we have sold our cotton 
for a lower price than it would have brought but 
for the large Negro production of cotton—the an- 
nual raising of millions of bales by people who 
were content with a cabin to live in, cornbread and 
fat meat to live on, and ragged clothes to wear. 

Negroes can live in the North. There is no rea- 
son why 10,000,000 of them should be crowded to- 
gether in the South. As they go North they will 
lessen the overproduction’ of cotton and’so help 
cotton prices. Wages for Southern farm labor will 
increase, thereby attracting a better class of labor 
to our fields, and forcing the South to use more 
labor-saving machinery. The North will come to 
a better understanding of the race problem. As 
more Negroes go North, too, more white people 
will come South, thereby ‘increasing the South’s 
white population and the South’s prosperity. 

The so-called “cheap labor” of the Negro has 
been a curse to the South. Cheap labor means 
cheap products, thereby hurting the farmer. Cheap 
labor means small incomes—and a man earning 
$300 a year is not such a good patron for merchant, 
banker, lawyer, railroad, or manufacturer as a 
$1,000 or $1,500 a year man. Every working South- 
ern farmer and every Southern -business man, as 
well as every Southern Negro, will therefore be 
benefited by the now definite tendency toward a 
whiter South with higher wages and higher living 
standards—which mean in short a higher civiliza- 
tion. 


The Business Outlook Brightens 


N SPITE of bad conditions in many quarters, 
[eer are many reasons for believing that the 

business outlook is brightening. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
announces that in May the average price of farm 
crops increased slightly, there having been a de- 
crease every other month “since June 1, 1920, when 
the peak in the prices of farm crops was reached. 
The average price of wheat advanced during May 
from $1.11 to $1.21; that of corn from 59% to 624% 
cents; barley from 49 to 51 cents, rye from $1.05 to 
$1.12; and apples from $1.42 to $1.69.” 

Stocks of goods, especially cotton goods, have 
gotten low, and merchants must soon begin buying 
more heavily, which should start more factories to 
running and so lead to better conditions in the 
\cotton goods trade. 

The settlement of the coal strike in England 
gives reason to lHtope that conditions in that im- 
portant country are once more approaching “nor- 
malcy.” 

Interest rates in England have been further re- 
duced, and the American money market will no 
doubt follow suit. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“A STORM IN THE DISTANCE” 


NE of the most gifted poets the South has ever 

produced was Paul Hamilton Hayne. Probably 

no one has ever written a finer description of @ 
summer storm than is given in Hayne’s verses below: 





I oe the cloud-born squadrons of the gale, 
Their lines of rain like glittering spears deprest, 
While all the affrighted land grows darkly pale, 
In flashing charge on earth’s half-shielded breast. 


Sounds like the rush of trampling columns float 
From that fierce conflict; volleyed thunders peal, 

Blent with the maddened wind’s wild bugle-note; 
The lightnings flash, the solid woodlands reel! 


Hal many a foliaged guardian of the height, 
Majestic pine or chestnut, riven ae bare, 
Falls in the rage of that aerial flight 
Led by the Prince of all the Powers of Air! 


Vast boughs like shattered banners hurtling fly 
Down the thick tumult: while like emerald snow 
Millions of orphaned leaves make wild the sky, 
Or drift in shuddering helplessness below. 


Still, still the leveled lances of the rain 

At earth’s half-shielded breast take glittering aim; 
All space is rife with fury, racked with pain 

Earth bathed in vapor and heaven rent by flame! 


At last the cloud-battalions through long rifts 
Of luminous mists retire—the stife is done, 
And earth once more her wounded beauty lifts, 
To meet the healing kisses of the sun. 
~—PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
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In this connection it is interesting to’ compare 
present prices of standard commodities with prices 
just before the World War and “peak” or topmost 
prices following the armistice. Such a table pre- 
pared by the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, is as follows, livestock and grain prices be- 
ing quoted from Chicago markets, coal and steel 
from Pittsburg: 




















”- - 
_ o 
- *Peak” Price Since = 
Commodity a Armistice iy 
a” Price Date 2 2 
rE C 
ES aA 
Fair to. choice oom, 100 Be. $8.60 | $16.80 Oct, 1919 | $8.15 
Bituminous coal, net ton....... 1.30 21.00 Aug., 1920 2.75 
Copper, B....cecssseesees 14 -22% Aug., 1919 13 
Corn, bushel..........605+% . 62% 2.15 May, 1920 -62 
Mi ST COLLIN. 0c vc cccsecccece 12%!) -41¥%. April, 1920 ll 
No. 1 heavy native steer hides, Ib. 17 523 Aug., 1919 13 
ty calf skins, ID.........+605. 21 1.00 Aug., 1919 21 
Hogs, 100 IDS..... 26. eee eeees 8.25 22.10 July, 1919 8.40 
Pig iron, basic, gross ton........ 12.50 48.50 Sept., 1920 21.75 
Steel billets, gross 20.00 65.00. July, 1920 37.00 
Bu ccccccccscccese oe -041 09% July, 1920 -05 
Petroleum, per barrel. . ee 2.50 6.10 Dec., 1920 3.00 
BDucecesccccccece +f «3.80 16.25  Jan., 1920 5.45 
Raw sugar, Ib... 2 22. -4 0329 2157 May, 1920 051 
Spring wheat, bushel. .......... 91% 3.30 May, 1920 1.75 
Ohio fine Delaine wool, ‘ib... 56 | 2.35 April, 1920 [90 to .9 








As indicative of the upward trend of things, it is 
pointed out that of the twenty representative com- 
modities quoted in the above table, “sixteen 
showed increases in May, four stood still, and only 
six continued to decline.” It is too early as we 
write to give June figures, but it looks as if busi- 
ness had reached the turn of the road. 


‘Whipping the Boy Next to Him” 


DWIN MARKHAM says that once when he 
| Dee school in California, the wealthy 

mother of a spoiled child begged him not to 
whip her child. “But what if he misbehaves?” 
asked Markham. “Then whip the boy next ta 
him,” she said—arguing that this would make her 
own boy walk more circumspectly! 


One wonders if the rebuke of Admiral Sims may 
not have been condudted on this principle. Am- 
bassador Harvey’s declaration that we of Amer- 
ica fought in the World War not for any high 
purpose at all but only and simply to save our own 
skins because “we were afraid not to fight”—this 
was a hundred times worse than Sims’ speech. 
Politically, Harvey is a spoiled child, and maybe 
whipping the boy next to him” this time may do 
Harvey good. Vain, venomous, little, narrow, 
consumed by his prejudices and hatreds, the ap- 
pointment of Harvey is the worst Mr. Harding has 
made, as we believe he realizes already. 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 
Questions 


ROVE that marking the boundaries of land by 

Prtones and monuments is a very ancient cus- 

tom. 

2. How long did Job live after his great troubles? 

3. What disciples of our Lord wished to command 
fire to come down from heaven upon the Samar- 
itans? 

. For what purpose did Jeremiah hide stones in 
the clay nearest to the house of Pharaoh? 

. What judgment fell on the two eldest sons of 
Aaron,’and why? 

. What king visited a dying prophet’s bed and 
wept over him? 

. In Ezekiel 12:13. it is said to Zedekiah, “I will 
bring him to Babylon, yet he shall not see it?” 
How could that be? 

. What very old man was kind to a boy who af- 
terwards repaid his kindness by killing his son? 

9. Name the man to whom an angel spoke as he 

stood on a hilltop, at whose feet lay 102 men 
scorched to death? 

10. In the Jewish polity who might not marry a 


NE A wo 
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widow? 
Where to Find the Answgrs to Above Questions: 
1, Job 24:2, 6. 2 Kings 13:14. 
2. Jor 42:16. 7. Jeremiah 52:8-11. 
3. Luke 9:54. 8. 2 Chronicles 24:22, 


4, Jeremiah 43:9. 9.2 Kings 1:9-18. 
5. Leviticus 10:1-2, 10. Leviticus 21:10-14, 


(Copyright Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


O MAN has a right to leave the world as he 

N found it. He must add something to it: 

either he must make its people better or 

hhappier, or he must makes the face of the world 

more beautiful or fairer to look at—Edward Bok. 
/ 


COMPETENT 
A young lady applicant for a school out West was asked 
the question: “What is your position upon whipping chil- 


dren?” And her reply was: “My usual position is on a 
chair, with the chiid hekd firmly across my knees, face down- 
ward.” She got the school.—Selected 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


ULY 15—Bread. Farmers’ Bulletin 807. 
Business meeting 
Roll Call: Each Tead a sentence from 
Nutritive Value ot Bread, Page 2, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 807. 
Record: John Anderson, My Jo. Baker. 
Demonstration with talks by three good 


cooks; 
1—Light Bread. See page 10, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 807. 
2—Hot breads made with part of 
bread dough; rolls, coffee, cakes, 
etc. See page 21, Farmers’ Bulletin 


807. 

3—Quick breads: biscuit, muffins, hot 
cakes, etc. See page 17, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 807. 

Record: Love’s Old Sweet Sony. Baker. 

Refreshments: Blackberries and cream 
with plain cake. 

References: 

Bread and Bread Making in the Home. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 807, Division ot Pub- 
lications, United States Department of 
Agticulture, Washington, D. C 











Seasonable Suggestions 


ve the visiting friends simpler 
meals and more of your company. 

Talcum powder after the bath is al- 
most a nceessity in this hot weather. 

A little whey from sour milk will 
hasten fermentation in the pickle 
barrel. 

A great promoter of neighborliness 
is owning a pressure cooker coépera- 
tively. Does your neighborhod have 
one? 

Fruit stains tay be removed from 
the hands by rubbing well with lemon 
juice followed by salt. 

The first rule for ice economy: Be 
quite sure foods are cold before they 
are placed in the refrigerator. 

When writing to distant friends, 
think of the news that will interest 
each person and you will be judged a 
clever correspondent. 

Baby needs a daily bath but do not 
bathe her directly after eating, wait 
at least an hour. Before eating or 
sleeping time is better. 

Every housewife likes to put up a 
few jars of unusual jellies and pre- 
serves. Test out the new ones to be 
sure you and the family like them be- 
fore you do any quantity. 

Teach even the young children to 
be orderly by giving them each a 
shelf or box in which to keep their 
playthings and then insist upon their 
putting their toys away. 

Watermelon time is here! Do not 
Stay in the hot kitchen baking cakes 
and puddings for desserts when 
watermelons and other ripe fruits are 
“ready to be served and will be much 
more enjoyed at this time of the year 
than the heartier desserts. 


Cuban sandwiches are _ hearty 
enough for a supper dish, for which 
purpose they may be made. quite large 
and eaten with a knife and fork. Cut 
the crusts from two buttered slices of 
bread. Between the slices lay first 
lettuce with a little salad dressing on 
it, then a slice of soft, mild cheese, and 
finally thin slices of dill pickle or a 
little chopped pickle. To make them 
even better toast the bread first. 


Keeping Cool and Well 


ANY a person comes out of a hot 

season sick and jade@ when a lit- 

tle planning and living up to the 
plans would keep her feeling fit. 


The meals must be cooked early in 

the day. If it is necessary to have 
them hot at night then the fireless 
cooker or oil stove must do its work. 
In any event the hard work and pre- 
paration must be done early. 
_ Food should be substantial but not 
greasy. An egg salad is quite as nour- 
ishing as a fried egg and much more 
appetizing; the same can be said of 
ice cream as against pie, and cold 
boiled ham rather than hot pork 
chops. 

Water, plenty of it, to drink, keeps 
oodity function active. It should be 
cool but not very cold. 

- Paper napkins, paper dishes, and 


pretty oil cloth doilies cut down the 
washing, 

Clothes must be comfortable and 
light. No run-over heels nor hot wool 
skirts ever made for peace of mind. 
Broad-heeled low shoes and bunga- 
low aprons are summer blessings as is 
the hair net that keeps one’s hair 
feeling tidy. The low necks, elbow 
sleeves, and shorter skirts now worn 
give that sense of freedom of move- 
ment so long enjoyed by men only. 

The house must be opened nights 
and shut in the morning to keep in 
the cool air just as one closes it in 
winter to keep in the warm air. At 
least green shades should be closed. 
If there is any doubt of the efficacy, 
test the results with a thermometer. 
Porches sprayed with water will dry 
out quickly and carry away heat. 

Stuffy hangings should come down, 
and cool, easily laundered ones that 
wave in the breeze substituted. If it 
is possible to put slips over the chairs, 
use them; if not, plain towels used as 
tidies give an air of freshness, 

Sleep—good, wholesome, undisturb- 
ed sleep—will do more to keep one 
strong and well in summer than will 
any other one thing. Every person 
should have a bed or cot of his or her 
own if it is at all possible to manage 
it. There should be plenty of fresh 
air, screened from flies, mosquitoes, 
and gnats. The springs should be 
comfortable, the sheets fresh, the cov- 
ering one light blanket that weighs 
little but gives quite enough warmth 
for breezy nights. 

The average farmer takes a nap at 
noon but the average farmer’s wife 
thinks she has not time. If she would 
manage a half hour’s rest on her 
couch, reading, if not sleeping, she 
would arise with sufficient vigor to 
don fresh clothes and accomplish 
work that would have looked appall- 
ing without the sleep. Sleep is surely 
“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer.” 

Bathing, even a simple sponge bath 
before going to bed, cools the body, 
keeps active the skin, and helps to in- 
duce slumber. Instead of the sponge, 
where no tub is possible, a big bath 
towel, wet in cool water can be used. 
It leaves a feeling of coolness that 
does not seem to result from the 
small washing. 


Can Not Your County Do This Too? 
“A LL work and no play makes Jack 

a dull boy,” was remembered by 
those conducting the club camp for 


boys and girls of Santa Rosa County, 
Florida. ; 

This camp was attended by 15 boys 
and 24 girls, representatives of the 
various agricultural and home dem- 
onstration clubs of the county. The 
youngsters were divided into groups, 
each group having a_ designated 
leader. All work was apportioned and 
each squad worked as a unit; they 
played, somewhat as a unit, too. 


Thus were these young people 
taught several things in this camp; 
first, the gospel of work; second, how 
to play; third, how to codperate; 
fourth, how to be leaders. 

There were hours set aside for 
work, for play, for rest, and for sleep. 
Part of the work consisted in study- 
ing, hearing lectures, and seeing mov- 
ing pictures. During the study hours 
much time was devoted to reports of 
various boys and girls, reports of how 
they had succeeded in their club work. 
Much of the playing was done in 
water, which resulted in many learn- 
ing to swim. 

Picture shows were given two 
nights, and many parents and inter- 
ested friends attended. 


The Iceless Refrigerator Again 
DESCRIPTION of how to make 


an iceless refrigerator has been 
published so many times that it seems 
scarcely right to give space for it 
again. No definite measurements are 
necessary if you understand that the 
evaporation of water carries away 
the heat. 

Make a wooden frame with shelves 
inside, cover this with canton flannel, 
smooth side out. Leave the top ends 
long and free to be thrown into a pan 
of water that sits on the top of the 
frame. The whole can be set in water 
if desired. If the door fits snugly and 
the wall is tight, the temperature is 
sufficiently reduced to keep butter, 
meat, and milk. 

For best results set the “iceless” in 
a draft in a shady place. 


How a Little Girl Regained Her 
Health 


EVENTEEN months ago a very 
delicate little girl, eight years old, 
who was constantly having rashes 
and upset digestion, came into my 
care. She had never been denied any- 





OUR PATTERN 





3648—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure, 38-inch size requires 
5% yards of 38-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at the foot with 
plaits extended is about 2% yards. 

3638-3417—A Stylish Gown for Stout Fig- 
ures.—Waist 3638 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 3417 cut in 7 sizes: 

, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 36 inches 
waist measure. The width of the 
skirt at the foot is about 54 inches. 
To make the dress for a 40-inch size 
will require 534 yards of figured and 
2% yards of plain material 27 inches 
wide. Two separate patterns. 


3631-3637—Ladies’ Costume—Waist 3631 
cut in 7 sizes: 34, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


required to fill orders, 





Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 


DEPARTMENT 


and 4 inches bust measure. Skirt 
3637 cut in’ 7 sizes: 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36, 38 inches waist measure. A med- 
ium size will require 6 yards of 40- 
inch material. For vest and long 
sleeves if made as illustrated 1% 
yards will be required. The width 
of the skirt at the foot is about 2 
yards. Two separate patterns.» 


3642-3572.—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 3642 

cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 

44 inches bust measure. Skirt 3572 
cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 30, 32, and 
34 inches waist measure. The width 
of the skirt at the foot is 2% yards. 
To make the dress for a medium 
size will require 6% yards of 88- 
inch material. Two separate pat- 
terns. 


Ten days 








thing she wanted to eat and had 
never eaten what she did not want. 
She refused sweet milk, toast, and 
such; but begged for coffee, fried 
ham, greasy gravy, chocolate cake, 
candy, and bananas, 

I told her that her diet was causing 
all her sickness: She was reluctant at 
first but I was firm and placed a glass 
of whole milk and toast at each place 
three times a day. We use postum 
and she has a cup when she cares for 
it. I have poached or soft boiled 
eggs instead of hard fried as she likes 
them. She has a moderate slice oi 
ham, well-cooked but soft, or some 
of anything on the table that is nour- 
ishing. She has one nice slice of cake, 
not three or four. I serve ice cream 
and nourishing custards for dessert 
and allow her an_extra-piece of toast 
spread with brown sugar or pure 
honey if she craves more sweets. I 
make candy. I never buy bananas, but 
serve all other fruits I can get. 


Between meals she has an apple, 
orange, toast and jam, or toast and 
milk when hungry. As a result she 
is healthy and happy and now appre- 
ciates plain nourishing food. 


Questions and Answers 


“(\N WHICH side should the drainer 
be?” If you are right handed it 
should be on the left; if left handed, 
on the right. It is wise to have a 
drainer on each side. It almost 
doubles the efficiency of the sink. 
* * ok 

“My one-year-old baby is fond of 
pickles, is there any harm in giving 
him an occasional one?” Yes, he 
should never have been given any to 
become fond of them. They should 
be forbidden until he is at least ten 
years old. 

* * * 

“Is it possible to pack butter made 
in other months than May?” Yes, If 
the directions published a few weeks 
ago in The Progressive Farmer are 
followed, butter made any month of 
the year can be kept with perfect suc- 
cess. 

* * * 

“The doctor advises the use of acid- 
forming foods for my daughter. What 
foods are so classed?” Foods produc- 
ing acid are: lean beef, oatmeal, white 
bread, oat products, chicken, veal, 
hominy, eggs, wheat products, rice, 
fish, pork, cornmeal, walnuts. Foods 
which counteract acids or so-called 
base forming foods are: dried beans, 
dried peas, peanuts, milk, potatoes, 
(both sweet and Irish), beets, ban- 
anas, prunes, raisins, dates, onions, 
carrots, celery, lettuce, melons, lem- 
ons, peaches, cabbage, spinach, cur- 
rants, oranges, apples, tomatoes. 

* * * 

“My hens have worms, what can I[ 
do to cure them?” If only a few fowls 
are affected, give them each 3 tea- 
spoons of oil of turpentine one ‘hour 
before breakfast. Follow three hours 
later with a dose of 20 grains of Ep- 
som salts in a tablespoon of water, 
or use 1 teaspoon of castor oil in 
place of salts. It may be given in a 
mash. If the whole flock seems to be 
troubled with the worms, mix pow- 
dered pomegranate root bark in a 
moist bran mash allowing 1 teaspoon 
of the powder for every 50 birds. 
This may be bought at the drug store. 
Follow with a purgative of 2 tea- 
spoons of castor oil apiece. 

+ 3 


“Where can one get canning in- 
formation free?” Write to the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask that they send you Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 853, Home Canning of Fruits and 
Vegetables. Also send to State .Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., for 
Extension Circular 19, Canning and 
Preserving by 4-H Recipes; to De- 
artment of Home Economics, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., for Bulletin 13, Canning 
Meats and Vegetables; to Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., for No. 5 of the Home 
Demonstration Course for Women, 
Home Canning of Fruits and Vegeta- 
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bles; to Virginia Agricultural College, 
Blacksburg, Va., for Extension Bulle- 
tin 17, Preservation of Virginia Fruits 
and Vegetables; to Extension Divis- 
ion of Kentucky College of Agricul- 
ture, Lexington, Ky., for Circular 62, 
Canning for Home Use; to Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga., for Bulletin 107, Home Canning 
of Fruits and Vegetables. 
a. 2 


“Please give recipe for grape juice 
and one for a blackberry cordial that 
is unfermented. What kind of grapes 
should be used for juice?” Almost 
any variety of grapes will make a 
pleasant and heaithful drink but no 
matter what kind of grape is used 
only sound, ripe fruit should be se- 
lected and it should be well-ripened 
but not overripe. Pick grapes from 
stems and press juice from them. For 
home consumption, this may be done 
by putting grapes in a cheesecloth bag 
and squeezing it. To make the juice 
in larger quantitiés the fruit should 
be put through an apple grater or 
cider mill. Heat the extracted juice 
in a double boiler to a temperature of 
190 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
steaming hot but not boiling. Fill 
into sterilized jars while hot either 
unsweetened or add one pound of 
sugar to every gallon of juice. Place 
bottles in a boiler with false bottom, 
the tops of the jars adjusted loosely. 
Heat to just below boiling point and 
immediately seal tight. 


For blackberry cordial (unfermented) 
boil together for 15 minutes a quart 
of blackberry juice, a pint of granu- 
lated sugar and a tablespoon each of 
cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and nut- 
meg. Bring all to a boil. Fill into 
pint jars while hot and process 15 
minutes in the hot water canner. Seal 
tight. 


CANNING MISTAKES 


Tops and Rubbers 
] HAVE found that it does not pay 


to try to use fruit jar rubbers a 
second time. New rubbers cost but a 
trifle compared to the loss of a 
single jar of fruit spoiled by the 
use of a defective rubber. If 
the old -fashioned screw top jars 
are used, the lids or caps should 
be carefully examined, especially ai- 
ter having had acid fruits canned in 
the jars. A tiny corroded spot may 
hide a hole which will cause the fruit 
to spoil. Boil all the caps in a solu- 
tion of common baking soda as that 
helps to sterilize them. 

AZEL SHUMAKER. 


Jars Neglected 


‘TAKE care of all jars, cans, and bot- 
tles used for canning, pickling, pre- 
serving, etc. I have lost time and ex- 
perienced much annoyance by not 
thoroughly cleansing all of these 
things as they are emptied and keep- 
ing all in place ready for future use. 
New covers, corks, sealing wax, and 
all other material should be ready on 
hand when the canning season be- 
gins. PROMPT. 


Insects in Dried Fruit 


MADE the mistake of not taking 
time to heat my sun-dried fruit. If 
I had put it in the cooking stove and 
heated it moderately hot, this would 
have killed any insect eggs, and pre- 
vented insects in it. 
MISS MARY QUARLES. 


Editorial Comment—Before storing, 
Spread the sun-dried products in thin 
layers in the oven and allow them to re- 
main until the temperature reaches 180 
degrees F., as indicated by a thermome- 
ter laid inside the partially open oven. 
If this is done, there will be no trouble 
with insects. 


More Food-bearing Trees 


HE other afternoon I had a visitor 

who taught me something. She 
said that she was born in Austria and 
lived there until ‘she was nearly 
grown; that since she has been here 
she has not eaten many good English 
walnuts and she does not understand 
why they are not more plentiful in 
America, 

In Austria, Italy, and southern 
Spain the English walnut is used for 
shade-in the country villages, towns, 
and cities, If the Southern states 
would substitute English watnuts for 


some of our short-lived shade trees, 
it would not take long to have plenty 
of these nuts in the United States. 
The trees make lovely shade. They 
will not grow everywhere but they 
should be wherever they will grow. 
A few years ago there were not many 
large thin-shelled pecans, but now 
they can be found frequently. The 
English walnut needs publicity. Peo- 
ple should begin to set them out right 
away. 

English walnuts are nutritious, the 
meat is white and good, they are de- 
licious, large, easy to shell, good to 
put in any kind of food that other 
nuts are used for, and when pressed a 
very fine oil comes out. The wood is 
also of great value. 


If Austria finds the English walnut 
useful to grow in door-yards and on 
highways, why cannot the South? 
Almost. every family there sells 
the nuts of a few trees and these 
accumulated mean thousands of dol- 
lars to communities. Let every one 
who is interested in these nuts write 
to the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C., or our own state 
Capital, for literature on the subject. 


MISS PATTIE McGLATHERY. 


Remedy for Fleas 


THE best method of treating fleas 
about the place is to remove the 
source of the trouble. That is, clean 
up the cats and dogs about the place 
so that they will not continue to 
breed large numbers of fleas. The 
most satisfactory way to do this is to 
dip the cats and dogs in a solution 
of 2 per cent creolin. This may be 
readily made by adding 2 tablespoons 
to 3 pints of water, care being taken 
not to get the solution in the eyes of 
the animals. The sleeping quarters of 
the cats and dogs should be thor- 
oughly cleaned out and sprayed with 
kerosene. The basement of the house 
or under the house, should also be 
sprayed with kerosene, taking the us- 
ual precautions against fire. Infested 
rooms should have the rugs removed 
and thoroughly cleaned with gasoline 
out of doors. The cracks and crevices 
of the floor being thoroughly treated 


with kerosene. 
Z. P. METCALF. 


Built a New and Better Home 


I AM going to begin with the kitchen, 
the room in the house most vital to 
the happiness and welfare of the fam- 
ily. The kitchen has a dainty break- 
fast alcove. When the men folks have 
to have breakfast by sun-up this ar- 
rangement saves me many steps and 
still they are not eating in the kitchen. 
I cannot give up the wood stove en- 
tirely but I have eliminated the dis- 
agreeable job of “toting in the stove 
wood” through the rain and mud by 
having the wood shed adjoin the 
kitchen. A hinged door opens into 
the fuel box thus facilitating the 
work of filling the bin. 

The door between the kitchen and 
dining, room swings on a pivot; give 
the door a push and it opens. The 
dish closet 1s right above the drain 
board with wooden doors, but in: the 
dining room the door is of glass, and 
it looks like the conventional built-in 
china cabinet. 

The screened back porch is a joy 
forever but especially in warm 
weather; we have our meals out there 
and most. of the other household 
work is done on this porch, The front 
porch on our first home was rarely 
used but always needed sweeping; 
and the narrow back porch was really 
just a perch; the present plan is just 
reversed. The former reception hall 
and parlor have resolved themselves 
into a living-room, Oh, the joy of 
built-in bookshelves and a cozy win- 
dow seat. 

I am sure the plainer outward ap- 
pearance of the new house does not 
take away the attractiveness but adds 
dignity while the’inside is far more 
livable than was the old one. 

HARRIET R. 


Paint and paper help a lot in spruc- 
ing up a home in the spring. Some 
folks have found that even hanging 
the paper is not as difficult as it 
seemed, 


Boys’ and girls’ clubs of today are going to 
mean much to the agriculture of tomorrow. 
Are you helping in your community? 
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On Top of the Old Roof— 


Don’t think of re-roofing merely as a matter of 
dollars and cents. Look at it, rather, as an oppor- 


tunity to improve the appearance of your home. 


The cost will be surprisingly small, and the attrac- 
tiveness of the house will be immeasurably in- 
creased if you _— the new roof with Barrett 
Everlastic Shingles. 


For these shingles, surfaced with real crushed 
slate in rich permanent shades of red or green, 
lend distinctiveness to every building they cover. 


You can usually lay them on top of the old roof. 
But most important of all, they are moderate in 
cost and give years of service. 


Be sure to get Everlastic when you buy. 


Your Choice of Four Styles 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles, Four shing- Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing, The 
les in P%t:,, Tough, clastic. durable. most beautiful and enduring roll-roofing 
ade OF high-grade waterproofing mate- made. Surfaced with crushed slate in 
rials and surfaced with crushed s)a' 
red or green. When laid they look _ art-shades of red or green, Requires no 
actly like individual shingles. Fire-re- painting. Nails and cement in each roll. 
Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. Thousands 


ng. Need no painting. 

upon thousands of buildings all over 
the country are protected from wind and 
weather by Everlastic “‘Rubber” Roofing. 
It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable, and 
very low in price. It is easy to lay; no 
skilled lshor required. Nails and ce- 
ment included in each roll. 


The Gil Company Sr 


Everlastic Single Shingles. Same mate- 
rial and art-finish (red or green) an 
the Muilti-Shingles, but made in single 
3 size 8x12% inches. A fini: 
toot ef Everlastic Single Shingles is 
far more beautiful than an ordinary 
casio roof and costs less per year of 
ce. 


Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
Dallas Nashville 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Montreal 
Vancouver 


Toronto Winnipeg 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8, 








A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gearsrunin § - 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear feuitiee: 
are practically eliminated. So 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 4 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 


odie cent with 
every Aermotor 








— To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. a 
vite today Chicag: Des Moines 
for Circular. AERMOTOR CO. ances city Minneapolis Oakland 








When writing to, advertisers say: “I am writing you as an’ advertiser. in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guafantees the reliability of all the adyer- 
tising it carries.” 





























When a tractor is used in plowing, a saving in plow draft 


saves many dollars every season. 


Lighter plow draft means. 


less expense for fuel and tractor upkeep—more acres per day 


at lower cost per acre. 


Unusually light draft is a vital reason 


why the No. 40 is the plow the Fordson needs. 


JOHN DEERE No. 40 


The PLOW with the SELF-ADJUSTING HITCH 


Pulls extremely light because 
of the good scouring qualities and 
high-grade construction of its John 
Deere bottoms, its rolling landside, 
its light weight, its rigid frame, its 
snug, smooth-running ings, and 
its self-adjusting hitch. 

Watch the No. 40 at work in the 
field; and you will readily appre- 
ciate how light draft it is. 

The self- ing hitch is an 
important and exclusive feature. 
When Gepth of plowing is varied, 
this hitch moves automatically up 
or down to the proper line of draft. 
Always — without any attention 
from the tractor operator — the 
hitch is correct. Bottoms run 
true and level at all depths, doing 
good work and pulling light all the 
time. 

The rolling landside on this 
plow is a great draft-reducer. Re- 
volving on a greased, smooth-run- 
ning bearing, the rolling landside 
entirely eliminates sled-like friction 
as it carries both landside and bot- 
tom friction in a rolling motion. 


Does high-grade work—equip- 
ped with John Deere bottoms that 
scour and do the work the way the 
farmer wants it done. There is a 
type for every soil. 


Flexible link clevis insures even 
plowing in uneven ground — keeps 
the up-and-down action of the trac- 
ps from affecting the work of the 
plow. 


New-Process John Deere steel 
in s; braces and axles—steel 
that isjextremely hard, tough and 
strong—provides an unusual com- 
bination of light weight and great 
strength. Beams are guaranteed 
not to bend or break. Framecon- 
nections are hot-riveted—no “give” 
anywhere. 


Be sure to see this fuel-saving; 
thorough-working plow built espe- 
cially for the Fordson. Send today 
for a free booklet describing it. A 
postcard will bring it to you. Ad- 
dress John Deere, Moline, Illinois; 
and ask for Booklet :NF935 





have main 
in actual use—the 
mem 





There is S geod reason for the unusual goodwill that John Deere implements 

over along period of years. That reason is the better results 
real economy that farmers find in using them. Re- 
, there is a John Deere implement for practically every farming operation. 
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F course, you are very busy 
then but it will pay you to 
time to out not 


take 





quality. 

Is the weight per_ struck bushel 
up to the Standard? 

Does it grade high enough to 
beings the top price in your mar- 


Is the weed seed box free from 
light chafly wheat grains? 


42 Broadway 





fi 
enly the yield but the real gix 
uali 


Has the clover and 
f° set in the stubble? 
f not, why not? 

potash starvation 
ect on wheat 5 
Enough German Potash has now 
come forward, so that those whe 
wish can buy wheat fertilizer 
with 4 to 6 per cent, of potash, 
— Prices are now much 
ower, 


Tell your dealer now what 
want and insist on having _ 


made a 


Potash Pays 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Mer. 


. New York 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 


tising it carries,” 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 














| What Do You Know About Earth- 


worms? 


[248 Boys and Girls:—, 

I want to see all of you learn more 
about the things on the farm. 

Take earthworms, for example. We 
all know they make good fishbait, of 
course. But how much more do you 
know about them and how they live? 

One of the world’s most famous men, 
Charles Darwin, studied earthworms for 
a long time. He found that they have 
done humanity a valuable service- in 
changing soil so that crops may grow 
better. 

There are several kinds of earth- 
worms, The most common one we all 
know, and many of you know his cousin 
—the wiggly, long, tough eel worm that 
some boys are afraid of. 

Earthworms are burrowing animals, 
and move about and eat principally at 
night. Earthworms can climb perpen- 
dicularly up walls, boards, etc., by means 
of small curved bristles that you can 
barely see with the naked eye, but can 
feel if you let a worm crawl over the 
back of your hand. These bristles are 
in four rows along each side of their 
underside. 

While earthworms are sufficiently sen- 
sible to light to enable them to tell the 
difference between day and night, they 
have no eyes. They cannot hear, but 
they have a good sense of touch. They 
seem to be slightly affected by some 
odors. 

If kept for a day in dry air, they will 
die, but they can live some time in water. 
In dry weather they follow the moisture 
down in the earth—as much as four feet 
in very dry weather. They also go 
deeper into the soil when cold weather 
comes. Then they make a little room at 
the bottom of their holes where they tie 
themselves into all kinds of knots. Some- 
times several will be tied together in a 
good sized ball. In digging a fish pond, 
when I was a boy, we found several of 
these knots, and one of them was nearly 
as large as a small hen’s egg and had 
five worms in it. I put them in a hot bed 
and they uncoiled and burrowed out of 
sight. 

Earthworms usually lie low in the day- 
time but come to the surface at night. 
With one end of their bodies in their 
holes they stretch themselves and ex- 
plore their front, side, and back yards, 
but a light or a slight jar of the soil will 
make them “crawl into their holes” 
again. 

While the earthworm has no teeth, it 
has a distinct moutk and will eat any- 
thing, such as decaying beefsteak, chick- 
en, mutton, cabbage, green peas, lettuce, 
many kinds of fruit, leaves, whether 
green, dead, or rotting, etc. They swal- 
low the food somewhat like a snake does. 

The castings of earthworms are left 
upon the surface of the ground—not in 
the burrow— and right here is where 
they are of great benefit to the soil. 
They burrow in every direction and 
constantly bring up subsoil from below 
and deposit it on the surface. Their 
burrows take up rain water and carry 
it down to the roots of crops. This aids 
in preventing the loss of water, and 
checks surface washing. Air also pene- 
trates the burrows, keeps the soil sweet, 
and prepares plant food. Darwin found 
that where earthworms were plentiful, 
they brought up tons of earth to the 
surface in a few years, and made the 
soil richer. 

So you see the earthworms do good 
besides furnishing food for the birds, 
and bait when we want to go fishing. 
Can you tell me anything more about 
them? UNCLE P. F, 


Why I Have Fun on the Farm 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| AM a girl 15 years old. I am in the 
junior class in high school. Our 
school closed May 23. Vacation time is 
here. 

I have two saddle ponies, “Jeff” and 
“Jim”. I ride a great deal, after the 
cows, and just for pleasure. I was rid- 
ing through the woods one day and saw 
an old buzzard fly up. I went to the 
bush and found two great big splotched 
eggs. I brought them home and set 
them under a chicken hen, and théy 
hatched out little white buzzards. They 
looked like a ball of cotton. 


* 


¥ 














[ live in a small town of about 200 in- 
habitants, bat we have a large farm, and 
I ride around on it. This county is a 
no-fence county, so you can ride all over 
the county on horseback. I live just 18 
miles from Tallahassee, which is the 
county seat and the capital of the state. 
My father is a doctor, and'I have lots 
of fun taking him to see patients. We 
have a car, and he does not drive, 
so I am his chauffeur,* 


We raise lots of pigs and cows. We 
have Jersey cows and Duroc-Jersey pigs, 
which I think are about as good as any: 
I have a bulldog named Kate. She will 
tree squirrels and run rabbits. I shoot, 
so we have great times. 

So in the end, I think an out-of-door 
life for a young boy or girl is the most 
pleasant and healthful, provided they 
like it, as I do. 

MARY SIMPSON YARBROUGH. 

Magnolia Lodge, Miccosukee, Fla. 


Editor’s Note—I wish I could visit 
this Florida girl and go riding with 
her. There ts no finer exercise than 
horse-back riding. You undoubtedly 
have a good time in the country. How 
many young people’s clubs do you be- 
long to 


A Progressive Farmer “School Pig” 


i AM agirl, 11 years old. We take The 
Progressive Farmer, and I like it, be- 
cause I enjoy reading it, and it helps our 
school. Our teacher told us that if we 
would get 35 subscriptions for it, we 
would be given a pig for the school. We 
got the subscriptions and the pig came 
about Christmas. We have been feeding 
him scraps and maize, and now he is a 
fine-looking hog. School will be out 
Friday, and we will have a picnic. The 
pig will be auctioned off to the highest 
idder, and the money we get will be 
spent to improve our school library. 
PAULINE JONES. 
Camp Springs, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—I hope other schools 
will not only do as Pauline’s school did, 
but in addition to having a pig, have a 
garden, orchard, and pretty school 
grounds. When the principal and other 
teachers are given good homes near or 
on the school grounds our schools can 
then have a model farm with pigs, cows, 
poultry, work stock, garden, orchard, 
bees, and everything that a progressive 
farmer should have on his home and 
farm. 


. eye e ee 
Sociability and Community Spirit 
I WANT to tell what the girls in this 

community are doing to learn how to 
prepare nice dishes and also for socia- 
bility. We have a community club which 
is a circle of friends who get together at 
the-home of one or another member once 
a week, bringing our own work, when 
there is nothing else on hand. We have 
some simple refreshments and sometimes 
a picnic lunch, and we do have good 
times. Every member is required to 
bring a receipe for some article of food, 
and the recipe must be well tested. Then 
once a month we have a supper, inviting 
the men folks, to which every member 
contributes a cake, pie, or some other 
dish, and the best receives a prize. 

I think it pays to have such gatherings, 
because it makes us more sociable. We 
country folks very often neglect that 
side of life. > M. 


Editor’s Note—There is entirely too 
little of the social community spirit in 
many parts of the country, and this litgle 
Mississippi girl has made suggestions 
that we hope every boy and girl will 
read and talk about to all the folks in the 
neighborhood. 


Pig Gained 290 Pounds 


‘A BOUT two years ago I joined the pig 
£% club. Papa got me a Berkshire. It 
weighed 10 pounds when I got it. I 
pulled grass and weeds for it, and fed 
it five times a day for about a month, 
and then fed it three times a day. 

At a year old, it weighed about 300 
pounds. I didn’t take it to the fair on 
account of my having the measles. 

RUBY McGINNIS. 

Alpharetta, Ga. 


Editor’s Note—Your pig made a fine 
gain. Just think of tt—290 pounds! 
What did you do with your pig? Have 
you another one now? 
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Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 











LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 





Stone | Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


“Berkshires—Big Type. ~ James W. Graves, ~ American 
National Bank, Riehmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
per pound. J. W. Me- 


Lar rge Berkshires. 











Di roc-Jersey Pigs—At lic 
Y | Rowland, N. 


Pigs—Best blood. 











~ Re gistered Durocs. 














PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred Rock Pullets ar nd Cockerels—3 months ok 














$1.50 each Miss Nora Vickery, Statesville, N. € 
Parks Strair Bred- to- lay Barred Rocks—P ullets 
$2; coc erels, $3 and $4. Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Creed 
moor, N. 
Baby Chicks—Purebred Barred Plymouth Rocks— 


Pe July 1, $13 per 100. 
J. W. Dowdy, Kingsboro, N. 


Park’s 200-Egg Strain Barred Rocks—March and 
April hatched cockerels and pullets, from my heavy 
winter laying flocks; large, vigorous farm — birds 
$2 each; July delivery. Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardner’s, 

irginia. 


gutaenee live delivery. 








WYANDOTTES 


Fishel White Wyandotte Rese—F or hatching. 
reek Farm, Durham N,. 


White haf seg » =f Coen and Roosters—Fishel 





Sandy 





(13) O81 











r FOR SALE 
1 BATES STEEL MULE, Crawler Type Tractor. 
2 FORDSON TRACTORS, complete with plows. 
ee CLETRAC, 











These tractors are only slightly used and must be sold. 


If you are in need, write 


WALKER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
Box 388 PETERSBURG, VA. 























} r 1 Sows, 
Maceo Farms, Chureh _Road, Va. 
Duroc Jersey Herd Boar—Upstanding animal, ~~ Must 
sell Montauk Farm, Route 5, Richm« nd, Va 
R vistered . Duroe- Jerseys— Best ‘breeding. tred i gilts, 
s all ages. Priced to sell. Write me. J. P. Alex- 
der, F d, Va. 

Duroc-Jerseys—I , Shoats, bred sows, 
vice bo ars; best blood ines; ‘prolific breeders. Paul 
Menzel, Sc South Mills, ¢ 

"haba 
F.ne Registered Essex Pigs. Ben Murphy, Sanders- 
ville, Ga. 





Extra Fine Registered Essex Pigs—$12.50 up. Also 
service boars, Best breeding. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. FE, A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Pigs. Don McLeod, Rowland, N. C red 


For Sale—20 Grade Hampshire Pigs—8 weeks old, 
$8 each, f.o.b. Hickory. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
= 
, Euta 

















Poland-China Boars, Pigs—All ages. 


Meadow Brook Farm 


For Salo Purebred Big Tye Spotted wane China 
bred sows, $25, $35, $50 each. S. W. »~odley, Pro- 
prietor Evergreen Stock and Poultry Wnty Creewell, 
N. C., Route 2. 


Brood Sows—500 to 600 Ibs., farrowing August, $100; 
bred gilts, 300 Ibs., $65; pigs, 125 Ibs., $25, either sex. 
Everything registe red. Satisfaction guaranteed. Old 
De minion Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


‘Evergreen Stock and Poultry ry Farm, Route 2, Cres- 
well, N. C.—Attention—I offer for sale spotted Po- 
landeC hina hogs, shoats and pigs, as good as the best. 
Their sires are Western boars. -8. W. Woodley. 


Sows, 
Ala. 














strain. Prices 0. Hayworth, High Point, 
North Carolina. 
PEA FOWLS 
Wanted: Peafowle—Immediately. Box 219, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 





Wanted—Peafowls—At once. Greenville, 


South Carolina, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Chieks—8c up. All kinds. Postpaid. Book free. 
Superior House, Windsor, Mo. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage and oe a Plants — 500 postpaid, 75c. 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C 


Box 219, 




















Ca — Collard => a and winter 
heading. Early and late varieties. 300, 75c; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2, “Fine plants; well packed; postage 
prepaid. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Dutch and Drumhead Cabb mage Plants, Georgia and 
Short Stem Collard Plants—250 postpaid, 50c; 500 
postpaid, 75c; $1 1,000, expressed, any quantity. 
Prompt, satisfactory treatment. R. O. Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 


Saw Mill 





TURNER’S NEW PONY SAW MILL 


You can cut 3,000 to 8,000 feet of Lumber per day with this mill and your oil or gas engine. This 
is the first and original TRACTOR SAW MILL, built and designed especially for this purpose, and 
light steam power, and requires less power to operate than any mill built, WRITE TODAY for low 


Give size of engine. Manufactured by 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 


price and descriptive matter. 


C. H. TURNER, 











CEL RY 


Celery Plants—June-August. 
sonville, N. C. 





Celery Gardens, Gib- 





HEREFORDS 


CLOVER 





Best Bree 
John A. Young 


cding— 


Registered Hereford Bulls of_ the 
Grcensboro Nursery and Stock Farm, 
. } 


germination 
o.b. Knox- 


Crimson Clover Seed—Best grade seed, 
85 per cent or better, $6 bushel, sacked, 


ville. D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 

















& Sons, Greensboro, N. ¢ 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Bull Calves—All ages, at farm- 
ers’ prices, E. Smith, Barber, Va. 
also 


eo evisteins—High- grade, bred, 2-year-old heifers; 
ws. Registered, all ages, Broad-Acre 


Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


Registered Holsteins—Bulls and heifers; calves, "sired 
by 30-l. bull, from_high-producing dams. M. 
Davenport, Hanover, Va. 


JERSEYS 
Fine, Fresh Registered Jersey al 


gexes, 











fe r | Sale » Cheap. 














J. 1 Hf. Covington, Wadesboro, N. 

On e Jersey Bull -_ months of of good breeding, 
eligible register; 0. Morton, 1, Rice, 1 Va. 

mutase 

Shorthorn Bulls, Cows, Heifers—All ages. 3. Mead low 

Brook Farm, Eutaw, Ala. 
GOATS 
100 Goats for Sale. W. B. Hargett & Son, n, Comfort 





North Carclina. 





HORSES 


Sale—Good, All-round Farm Horse ~— 
write W. A. Holt, Mebane, N. C., 





Notice—For 
For particulars, 
Route 1 





SHEEP 
Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, 


Best Breeding Rams and Ram semnhe— Write 
photo and prices. O. L. Elliott, Ashland, N. 


$2 5 Gets My Registered ‘ “Shropshire” “Bue <—_Welsht 
175 s.; reason for culling. to prevent inbreeding. 
Cecil Macon, Ramseur, N 


TWO OR Oke BREEDS 


Good Grade Pigs—Sired by Purebred Hampshire, 
pelens-<isee and Duroe boars, from high-grade sows, 
6 to 8 weeks old, $5 each. J. B. Neal, Lake Toxaway, 
Ni rth Carolina. 


“Four Nice, Fresh Milk Cows—-$60 
young graded Angus, and 3 purebred 
at bargain. 3 Registered Hampshire 
Hundley, Boydton, Va. 

For Sale—1 choice grade Jersey COW 
1 Holstein calf, 3 weeks old, $12.50; 
gerade heifer calf, $17.50; 1 15-months-old arid 

Cc 





Illinois. 





for 














each, 30 Head 
Hereford bulls, 
boars. 8. 





fresh calf, $75; 
1 4-months-old 
Jersey 














heifer, bred. Hickory Seed Co., Hiekory, N. 
PET STOCK 
— a 
Meban i “a _Pups—3 mont hs, » $7 euch, Robert I ck, 





“Resist tered Collis Pups—Beautifully ’ marked. H. R. 


Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

. : or Sale—Fine setter pups. Fema ule, 

$15. W. M. Priest, Council, N. C. 
For Sale—Pureb red Pointer P up s—Eight weeks old. 

Male s : females, $20. Mrs. F. L. White, Mebane, 
North’ ¢ ‘arolina. 


Airedale Pups — Registered parents, 





>, $10 | each ; “male, 











che my ionship 





tock, Male es, $25; uals, $15. Hunting Creek 
Orchards, Big Island, Va 
___POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


ANCONAS 
& name cockerels, $1. 





Sheppard’s 


Anconas—Ar . 
\dja Womble, k, 


Bear Cree 
rEaneias 


White Leg 
old hens, $1.2 








shorns—Ay il hatched cock- 
Mrs. Porter Haskins, 





Choice S$. C. 
erels, $1 each; 
Alberta, Va. 


For Sale—S. €. 





White Leghorn Cockerels—$1.50 





each, for immediate delivery. W. C. Kanoy, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—5-months-old 8. (. White Leghorn Cock- 
erels—Out bred-to-lay, i og egg hens; $10 each, 


of 
8S. G. Maret, Marshall, Tex 


Vigorous, Strong-hatched = Chicks—S. C. White 
Leghorns (Young’s strain). Thousands ready for ship- 
ment every week. Prepaid, $11 per 100; or 12¢ each; 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. Free eatalog 
c, qrergthing. Tenth year, Carl Gilliland, Siler 








Crimson Clover—The Creat Soil Improver—Highest 
periy and germination ohamnabie: ; $6.50 per bushel; 
11% .; cash with order. Catawba Seed Store, 
Hickory, nx © 


Bur Clove **—Thoroughly inoculated, 
no noxious weeds or grasses; 8c Ib. 
than 50 Ibs. Valuable printed instructions. 
Link, Abbeville, S. C. 





screened once 
vo order for less 
Robt. 8. 





OATS 


$145 to $175 Pays for Board, Tuition in Literary Department, 
Fuel, Rent and Light, at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL “saints* 


for entire session of nine months. Mineral Water. No Malaria. Mountain Scenery. College-Trained, 
Experienced Teachers. BOARD AT COST. LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, BIBLE, PEDAGOGY, 
BOTH SEXES. 

“It is the best and cheapest in the state."—Hon. H. M. Koonce, 


there is no high school in this part of the country doing better and 
¥. Webb, Federal Judge. 


TERM OPENS AUGUST 10TH. 
W. BURNS, LAWNDALE, WN. C. 


“In my opinion, 
more thorough educational work.’’—E, 


WE CLOSE EARLY SO BOYS CAN START FARM. 
For Illustrated Catalog, address 




















7,000 Bushels Seed Oats—From 50 bushels acre 
yield, $1.50 per bu. Meadow Brook Farm, Eutaw, Ala. 
PEAS 

For .oo Bushels Peas—Iron, Brabhams, Mix- 
ed. F. Brooks & Son, Kinston, N. C. 
PECANS 





Extra Choice Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 





shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers. Largest pecan nur- 
sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss. 

POTATOES 


Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000; 5,000, $8. Jones Valley 








Fa rm, Birmi ingham, Ala. 

Porto Ric oO o Po tato Plants—$1.2 25 . per rl, 000; 5,000, a at 
1. Vine cuttings, $1.50. Clark Plant 'Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Late Seed Irish Potatoes—Peach Bloom variety; $1 
yer bushel while they last. a Winston, Clare- 
mont, Va. 





Sced Irish Cobbler Potatoes—Second crop planting; 
$3. 10- peck bag; cash with order. Catawba Seed Store, 
Hickory, N. C. 


“Pure Porto Rico and Nancy 
1,000, postpaid. pemes ahipment. 
Farm, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants 





y Hall Plants—$1.25 
Medlin Plant 





for Sale— 











25> a 1,000; order quick; cash with order. J. R. 
atten, Winokar, Ga. » Route 1 
TOMATOES 
Tomato Plants—500 postpaid, 75c. Walier Parks, 
Pisgah, c, 
Tomato Plants—500 postpaid, 75c. Plant Farm, 
Nah, N. C, 





VETCH 
Winter Vetch—Best. grade, germination 90 per cent 
or better, $10 per 100 Ibs., f.0.b. Knoxville; smaller 
iantities, 12 cents Ib, D, BR. Mayo, Seedsman, Knox- 
Teno 











FRUIT TREES 
500,000 Trees for Sale—Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Pecan and Others—Place your order now for fall de- 
livery. Agents wanted. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Coneord, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Rosen Rye, ( lover, 
lowest, quality the best. 
wadox, Va. 














Oats, Vetch and Wheat—Prices 
Robert E. Smith, Nassa- 





Collard, Tomato, Lettuce Plants— $1.50 
i Medlin Plant 


Leading varieties. 
8. C. 


Cabbage, 
1,000, postpaid. 
Farm, Fort Mill, 


Collard, Lettuce 
100, 30e; 500, $1; 
or mo ney back. 





and 


Tomé ato Plants—Ready now. 
te 600, $1.7 


; postpaid. Satisfaction 
Summerville, Ss Cc. 





Jamison, 


Cabbage and Co Collard Plants—Drumhead and Dutch, 














WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS, SOY BEANS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through dealers. If not there 
end us your dealer’s name and address. Established 1894 














BUY BY MAIL 


WHERE YOU PAY 
No Middlemen’s Profits 


¢ Recovers for Fords $6.25 











Top Re-Covers, Seat Covérs, Front and Rear 
Cushions, Curtains, Door Linings, Uphol- 
stery, ete., for Fords. Re-covers furnishe:! 
with glass lights for any car. Our low 

prices save you money. Write or general cate 

alo 





Hand and Force Pumps 


The Spotless Catalog 21 quotes low prices 
on Hand and Force Pumps, Hydraulic 


Rams, Power Pumph, Pneumatic Water 
Supply Outfits, Bath Tubs, Sinks, Toilets, 
and 


Plumbing Goods. 


Hot Water 
Canners 


The Perfection Hot Wa- 
ter Canner makes canning 
Built of heavy gal- 















easy. 
vanized iron. Water cir- 
culation on_ three sides 
fire box. 3urns wood, 
cobs and trash. So sim- 
ple a child can operate 
it. 12-can ‘$10 75 
Bize.......+ . ° 


THE SPOTLESS Co., 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 
RICHMOND, VA. 


neh Stores: Rocky Mount, Spring Hope, 
= Raleigh, Wilson, N. C. 





























250 postpaid, 50c; *00 postpaid, 75e. cx pressed, $1 
1,000. Beets and Brussels, same price. Service guar- 
anteed. Walter Parks, Pisg ah, N.C, 

Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plas its of Qua lity— Quick k 
delivery, mos ss packe 300, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid; 5,000 expres sed, $7. ishaciien sure, 
Maple Grove Plant F arm, ran din, Va. 

Crimson Clover and Vetch- —Crimson clover, $5.25 
per bu., by express; or 10 Ibs. for $1.25, postpaid. 
Vetch $11 per 100 Ibs., by express; or 10 Ibs. for $1.35, 
postpaid. Copy of fall catalog, telling all about sow- 
ing grass and grain, free upon request. W. C. Slate, 


The Farmer Seedsman, Box 149-A, South Loston, Va. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do. not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to Jand advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory | Tefer- 
ences a3 to his honesty and busi r ility 

















ORPINGTONS 


NORTH CAROLINA 





arly Hatched Golden Buff Orpingtons—Pullets and 
cockerels, $1.50 each. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. C. 


Any Kind of ios Wanted. Home Seed and Land 
N. 





White Orpington Bargains—Three strains. They lay. 


win, pay. Fine March, April hatched cockerels, pul- 
lets. Eggs, baby chicks, half price. Mating list free. 
Mrs. C. R. Morgan, Americus, Ga. 


Co., Dunn, 
Peach, _——y oo Truck, Grain Farms for 
Sale. Home Land Co., Dunn, N. C. 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 





BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


5,000 weekly, five improved varieties, greatly 
reduced prices. A trial order will convinee you 
of their superior quality. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, 12c each; Barred and White Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds, lic, and White Wyandottes, 


18e, postpaid. From mature breeders only. Works in any soil. Makes 


wo V -chaped 
ditch or ean ditches up to four feet 
Get my 


delivery guaranteed. Ordcr now. < ph oa 
u in maturing your summer chicks. Correctly Pp. tractor 
bred stock is ha problem, Free circular. great labor ‘and cost saving sto story. 


Grader Co., Inc. 
My. 


c. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. Box 331 

















ONE GALLON §$ 
ERMO JUG poe 


| EGG FARMERS 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF APRIL-HATCHED 
WHITE LEGHORN COCK LS 


Out of trap-nested hens, weighing 5-5% pounds, 
with pullets — of 260-220 chalk white eggs, 
weighing over 26 ounces to the dozen. 

For Price and Further Particulars, Write 


AMALTHEA FARMS, Box 38-A, BRISTOL, VA. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number er Amount Counts as Word 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


VIRGINIA 


For Sale—34-Acre Farm—Two good dwelling houses 
and outbuildings; 4 tobacco barns; good pack house 
and strip room; fine orchard. Reasonable price and 
good terms. U. 8. McGinnis, P. O. Kenbridge, Va. 


OTHER STATES 


~Jmproved Farms—Great values in one 
best counties. Write at once, A. O. Turner, 
tur Cia 


Tuy 


(14) 

















“of Georgia’s 
Carroll- 





F rom Owner ,Dire ct— And save 
*‘Homeseckers’ Guide” tells how. 
F. McCormick, Oakland, 


Your Farm 
movwey Any state 
Fre copy on request. E. 
California 


$500 Secures Pecan Farm—On improved roadg good 
income for many years frum grove 70 thrifty, bearing 
Papershell pecans; in village, 5 minutes walk railroad 
station, schools, etc.; 10 acres fertile soil for big va- 
Ticiy crops; attractive 4-year-old bungalow, piazza, fire- 
place, qftlghtful shade. For quick sale, only $1,200, 
po lh $500 down, easy terms. Details page 65 Illus- 

‘ Og 1,100 Bargains, free. Strout Farm Agency, 
1 10 G E Graham Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


~“Yhe Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains rezion of West Texas. 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy ‘already is partly ‘oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. ©. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


barber trade. 
Charlotte 














Wanted—Young Men—To learn the 
Best college in the South. Jobs furnished. 
Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALESMEN 


Summer Work for Farmers, Teachers, 
Others—Sell fruit trees. ii izht, pleasant 
able. Smith Nursery, Dept 25, 


The Old Reliable Greens boro Nurseries—For fruit, 
shade and ornamental trees, vines and plants. Agents 
warited, John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Acents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept, 

Amsterdam, N. Y 


Ked Hot Seller—The Original ‘‘Zanol Soft Drinks— 
Big money makers for agents. High quality and purity 
brings repeat orders. Absolutely guaranteed, Write 
quick for free sample offer and territory. American 
Products Co., 5016 Americar Bidz., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


eee, 

For Sale—Several Tractors, Threshers, Plows, Har- 
rows, Engines, Manure Spreaders, and Farm Imple- 
ments. J. tooch, Timberlake, N. C. 


For Sale—1 Self-packing Codin press, used only one 
serson; 1 60-saw gin, feeder and condenser; 1 15 H.P, 
Foos gasoline engine; a lot of shafting and pulleys. 
E. W. Timberlake, Wake Forest, N. C. 


1% H.P. Fairbanks-Morse engine; 2 1f.P. Alamo en- 
gine; power feed cutter; two-ton motor truck; Inter- 
mational power hay press; Martin ditcher; Acetylene 
lizhting system with fixtures; hand tank pump. J. 
W. McLeod, Rowland, N. C 


Complete Saw 
and engine, 25 horse, in good running condition. Out- 
fit now sawing. Can saw 10,000 to 15,000 feet per 10 
hours if logs kent at mill. wee outfit for quick sale; 
will be sold. cheap. John W. Hickish, Clyde, N. C., 


oute 








Students, and 
aud profit- 
Concord, Ga. 





























Sale—International Silage Cutter—With silo- 
filling attachment, fan, pipes, etc.; has automatic feed- 
ing bed; requires 6 to 8 horsepower engine. Machine 
cost $250; our price $150. Will sell on terms with 
good security. Sanford Sash & Blind Company, San- 
ord 


For 





Corn Harvester—Cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state. Only $28, with fodder 
ticing attachment. Testimonials and catalog free 
showing picture ¢° harvester. Process Harvester Co., 

So'lina, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I''delity Co., 








~ 
Claims Cefiected. 
Richmond, 


Sentech Pleating, 
service, Send for circular 
mound, Va. 


Army Steel Cots—Almost new, $3.50 each; 
Write for catalog. Army Sales Co., 2201 
B&:. Louis, Mo. 


We Collect Accounts, 
the world. No charges unless collected. 
lection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


Ten Cents Yard for 37-inch Drilling, and 26-inch 
Cheviots, and 89-inch Sea Island; add postage. $6.95 
for 45-1b. roll edge, all-cotton mattress, f.o.b. factory. 
Atco Stores Co., Atco, Ga. 


If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
fs that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 

nsurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
honses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. E. Latham, Vice- President, ‘. = 
Warehouse & Storage Company, Greensboro, 


BAGS 


Wheat Bags—New and No. 1 second-hand bags 
and twine for sale, in large or small cumin. Rich- 
mond Bag Co., Inc., Richmond, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Turn Your Invention Into Profits—Ry getting us to 
develop, manufacture and sell your gevice. Industrial 
Specialties Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


HONEY 


818 East Broad, 





Buttons Covered — Prompt 
H. The Gift Shop, Bich- 





$39 dozen, 
Franklin, 





Claims—Anywhere in 


Notes, 
May’s Col- 























Mill Outfit—Farquin 30-horse boiler | 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles — 18 inches 
long, $6 per square, f.o.b. cars, Apex. Sample mailed 
upon request L. S. Olive, Apex, N. C 


SYRUP 





, 6 one- 


Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup—$3 case, 
Douglas, 


t 
gallon cans, cash with order. Ralph &riftin, 
Georgia 





TOBACCO 


os Smoking or Chewing Tobacco— 10 Ibs. 
$2.50 ; 20 Ibs., $4. Farmers’ Union, Mayfield, Ky 
T ubacco Postpaid- Sweet, t, cle an, n, hand picked; chew 
ing, 5 Ibs., $1 75; chewing-amoking, $1.50; mild emok 
t 25 Elm Grove Farm, Martin, “Tenn Elm 
liable Martin Bank 

Pitty ¢ addi 3 Flynt’s | Ox x Tobac co—i0 plugs tuo box 
of 10 ths.. offered in any quantity, delivered, at $7 box, 
cash with order. This tobacco is smooth flavor, age d 
sroperly, and rare value at _— more than asked. 
iscoe Davis, Centenary, S. 











Can You Can Vegetables 
7—Successfully?—~ 


Most housewives are 
afraid to try canning 
starchy vegetables, such 
as corn, beans, an 
Lima beans, _ because 
spoilage has been 60 


great in past attempts. 
THRIFT JARS (glass) Sve sealed 


before processing (cooking), and will 
positively save vegetables, as well as 
all fruits, if simple directions are 
followed. Write for booklet “The 
‘Thrift?’ Way Makes Canning Pay.” 


THRIFT JAR COMPANY 
Fort Ave. & Lawrence St., Baltimore, Md. 








SJ 








—WALL BOARD— 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 
$4.25 Per 100 Square Feet 
10 sheets to the bundle, in following sizes: 
8 in. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft. long. 
Write for free samples and our new price list, 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richomnd, Va. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 




















oe 


—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundetion brooding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S WONDGR, 
North Carolina’s Grand Crampion. boar. Every- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 
select from. 


WRITH YOUR WANTS 
JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. 6. | 











‘_DUROC-JERSEYS—. 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Hyverything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both seres. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITE US 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 





Brinkley, Ark. 











BERKSHIRES 


| BERKSHIRE SOWS FOR SALE 


Several Fine, Registered Berkshire 

Broow Sows, bred to registered 

boars. Selling to reduce herd. Address 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


| Durham, North Carolina. | 

















| PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


10 Fall Gilts, $50. The best crop of 
March Pigs ever offered, ) each. 
Registered, cholera immune, delivered. 


Pinehurst Berkshire Farm, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
ae 














aaa hy ee Honey—Guaranteed pure and deli- 
12_fs., $2.75, by mail, postpaid. The Stover 
iaries, Helena. Ga. 


HAMPSHIRES 








PRINTING 


BS, ia 
i ‘Vue, 








J. M. Byrd, 





"250 Envelopes Noteheads—$1-20; 500, $2.10, post 
or e ‘ > 
paid. Womble, Bear Creek 454 


500 XXX — a a 
Pho Times: ows, Creedmoor, N. 
ROOFING 


Johns-Manyille Asbestos Shingles—Galvanized Shin- 

and 5-V crimp roofing, painted tin shingles, wall 

roofing, slate surfaced and shin- 

Highest grade, but priced low. Budd-Piper 
Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 





a a nied $1.75; 
parcel 


500 
85; Togs & Post. 








PUREBRED HAMPSHIRES 


THS KIND THD BUTCHERS WANT 


PIGS—Both sexes, $10 each. 2 BRED SOWS, res. 
1 GUERNSEY BULL—Registered. 


3 FARMS for Sale. 


E. B. Figgs, R. D., Delmar, Del. 


HOLSTEINS 




















ty SHINGLES 


Heart Pine Shingles—$4.50; gare, $1.75. Heart cy- 
an go cypress, 25. Car lot orders 
rices pn peanut zl. oats, hay, 

Dan Shipp, F inleyson, Ga. 


When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 
ity of all advertising it carries.” 











HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COWS 


, For Sale 


A Few High-bred, Resist Holstein-Fricsian 
Cows, of the best strains. Selling to reduce herd, 
All have been bred to registered bull. Adress 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—(Continued) 
LEAVITT COMPREHENDS 


ISS Malvern has been here a 
few minutes to talk with me 
about a matter of impor- 
tance,” 
. Leavitt stood in the doorway. He 
looked from one to the other and 
would have withdrawn, but John said: 
“Will you see Miss Malvern home 
and come back here for me? I am ex- 
pecting the superintendent of the 
ey We'll walk back later to River- 
side 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
ATTEMPTING TO RIGHT THE 
WRONG 


ULIA’S return to Riversjde was a 
flight. She could not get back fast 
enough—could not get to John ql 


| enough, before any one else should 


see him—before he could hear of her 
treachery from Isobel. 


She had stayed all that night at 
Richmond and not slept an hour of 
the time; and in her wakefulness, full 
of longing, desire, and unhappiness, 
she had—so she thought—gone far to 
pay for the wrong she had done him. 
She took back with her to Riverside 
the fire and excitement of her anx- 
iety, and a determination not yet 
dead. She wondered where she should 
find John—prayed that she might find 
him alone—met her children in the 
hall and scarcely spoke to them. 

“Where is your Uncle John?” 

Mrs. Tremaine called to her from 
the library, but she did not answer. 

Learning that he had gone down to 
the mines, she started out, as she was, 
to walk across the fields and the Back 
Pasture into the woods, to take the 
short cut to the settlement. She 
crossed the Back Pasture, where the 
earth was hard and crumbling under 
the light frost of the previous night, 
and walked swiftly into the fragrant 
woods, almost stumbling with fatigue 
and excitement. 


Her feelings had now reached such 
a pitch that it seemed to her that they 
must carry John with them; it was 
impossible for her to believe that she 
could feel like this and he remain so 
indifferent. She was not clear in her 
mind what she would say to him; she 
had no plan, but she knew what she 
wanted, and she was putting forth the 
supremest effort that a woman can 
make. 

There were sobs in her throat, 
which she forced back. She breathed 
heavily, as one who carries a burden; 
her lips were dry with the fever of 
the night; she held her furs closely 
about her. Her eyes were bent on the 
ground, but when she heard in the 
distance the crackling of twigs and 
looked up and saw John coming to- 
wards her, she stood still, and her 
heart beat so fast that she swayed 
where she stood, and her hands hold- 
ing her furs seemed to hold her heart 
in her breast. The film across her 
eyes prevented her clearly seeing his 
face or the unmistakable look on it of 
indifference—almost annoyance. She 
was still too carried away by herself 
to measure the other’s feelings. 

“I thought you intended to remain 
in Richmond until tomorrow ?” 

a | did intend to, but I had to come 
back,” 

She would have fallen without a 
support. She put out her hand grop- 
ingly and caught his arm and held to 
it convulsively, lifting her face to him 
in utter disregard of the work that 
sleeplessness and passion had wrought 
upon it. 

“Marry me, John! 
with you!” 

“No.” 

“Think what I could be to you! Let 
me prove——” 


The words would have died in her 
throat, but her desperation forced 
them out. 


“I want to give my life, myself, to 
make up—to buy back——" 


Take me back 


He had been engrossed with his 
own problems, in the renunciation he 
was making here and in the future he 
was planning for himself of loneliness 
and disassociation from every tie; for 
though he had suffered, he had be- 
come impersonal, and had been car- 
ried out of his material self by his 
sacrifice. He looked at her almost be- 
nignantly. She seemed very pitiful to 
him. Both her hands were on his 
arm, and he covered them with his 
own strong hands. 

“Be quiet. Calm yourself, Julia.” 

“I can’t think of you going back 
there alone!” 

“Don’t think of it.” 

His voice was so grave and so con- 
trolled, his look was so serene—for 
she could not stir him in any possible 
way now—that it penetrated her ex- 
citement as nothing else could have 
done. 

“Why won’t you marry me, John?” 

“Because I love another woman.” 

“She can’t be anything to you.” 

“I know that.” 

He felt her tremble. Tears rushed 
to her eyes and poured down her 
cheeks. He took out his handker- 
chief, and she buried her face init. 
It was fresh and cool—and his. He 
heard her murmur: 

“Do you really love her?” 

And he said: “Yes, absolutely,” 

She leaned against him without re- 
serve, her face buried against his 
breast. After a few moments she 
controlled herself and said, more tran- 
quilly: 

“Then there’s nothing for me?” 

“There’s nothing for either of us, 
Julia.” 

“And you will go back there alone?” 

“Ves, ” 

He saw it ‘was not necessary for 
him to tell her to control herself 
further, for she did so, wiping away 
her tears. The fires of her feelings 
were quenched by them, as the inevi- 
tableness of what he said killed at 
last her hope. 

She asked, with a deep sigh: 

“When will you go?” 

“Very soon. I don’t know exactly, 
but very soon.” 

“I am going to keep this,” she said, 
and thrust the handkerchief he had 
given her, wet with her tears, into the 
breast of her jacket, under her furs. 

“T haven't been able to bring you 
anything, John.” 

“That's one of the tragedies of life, 
isn’t it, Julia?” 

And she said quickly: “You think 
I haven’t—you think I can’t.” 

She caught his hand again and 
pressed it for a moment against her 
cheek. 

“But I can; I will! And some day 

ou will remember how I loved you. 

ow, let me go home alone, please, 
will you? I want to be alone.” 

She dropped his hand and started 
quickly back in the path. He would 
have gone with her, and said: 

“You are not going to do anything 
foolish, Julia?’ 

She turned a composed face over 
her shoulder and forbade him to fol- 
low her. . 

“No,” she said, “not anything fool- 
ish—not anything foolish. I promise 
you that. Only what I should have 
done long ago—something very wise 
indeed.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
PREPARING TO LEAVE 


TREMAINE made his preparations 
for leaving Virginia immediately 
with the promptness and decision 
that marked everything he did, and 
by dawn of the following morning he 
stole out softly through the corridor 
of the silent house to the room where 
Nolan slept and wakened him. When 
the servant appeared, a little: later, 
he found Tremaine smoking by the 
window, very much as he had stood 














Saturday, July 9, 1921 


the first night of his arrival in Vir- 
ginia nearly two years before. His 
master’s bag lay packed and strapped 
on the floor, and the room bore the 
evidences of a hurried departure. 

“Shut the door,” said Tremaine. 
“Carry down those things by the 
back way to the stables; get up the 
motor and take them down to the 
station. I am. going North tonight. 
You will follow tomorrow with -the 
rest of the kit.” 

“Shure,” said the man respectfully, 
“vou're never goin’ to steal away, yer 
honor, like a thief in the night?” 

His master made no response. 

“Tt will break every heart in Vir- 
ginia,” whispered the Irishman in his 
rich, hoarse voice. 

Tremaine half smiled. “I don’t be- 
lieve you want to go, Tom. Come, 
do as Isay! And don’t make a noise 
about it.” 

Nolan lifted the bag and softly left 
the room in his stocking feet, and 
John followed him down the stairs. 
He went into the living room to wait 
until Nolan should have carried out 
his instructions. 

The old room was pale in the half- 
light of the morning, and in the fire- 
place were the ashes of the last ce- 
dar logs before whose flames he had 
sat the preceding night with his 
mother and Leavitt, when they had 
come in from the cabin. He had told 
her nothing; he could not bid her 
good-by. 

He had wound up his affairs and 
could leave them for others to en- 
joy. No outlook into the future in- 
terested him, His heart was heavy in 
his breast. 

He, looked with affection about the 
room, so transformed from the di- 
lapidated old library into which he 
had come, a stranger, two years be- 
fore. He could think with satisfac- 
tion of what he had done here. He 
was going away again, a wanderer; 
but this time he would leave on Vir- 
ginia an ineffaceable mark. He had 
restored his family prestige; he had 
made others wealthy; he had opened 
up the riches of the country; he had 
made himself respected and beloved. 
If there were any satisfaction in 
these things, he might take it. But, 
as he stood with bowed head, his 
hands behind his back, surrounded 
by his memories, he onty felt himself 
solitary and once again an outcast. 


He looked at his watch. It wes 
half-past six. Shortly the house 
would be astir. He had told one of 
his chief men to meet him at thé 


cabin at seven o’clock to receive his 
final directions. He must go. He 
glanced about the room, and with a 
tightening of the heart strings, went 
out quickly, opening the front door 
softly and shutting it as softly. No 
one was astir in the early morning. 
Every footstep that took him away 
was a heavy one and he stopped to 
look back at the house from the end 
of the path. Everything was quiet 
and tranquil? the blinds were down, 
and the place was still under the 
spell of repose. He walked quickly 
on, forbidding himself to think or re- 
flect, and in half an hour turned the 
key of his cabin door. 


It was several hours later that, his 
business finished, hé was on his way 
back to the house. He had a feeling, 
as he retraced his steps across the 
property back to the homestead, that 
a spell had been bro':en. It was as 
though a web that had been folding 
around him for years had suddenly 
loosened. He drew a freer breath; a 
weight seemed lifted from him. His 
purpose had not altered, nothing had 
occurred to change his plans, and 
he had before him the probability of 
a painful scene with his mother if she 
should by any chance happen to 
learn that he was going away. 


Before he entered the grounds by 
the lower pasture, he stopped for a 
moment to look back toward the set- 
tlement and toward Malvern Hill— 
to look back at it for the last time. 


As he looked toward the hill, Jgp- 
bel came riding over its brow and, 
as if she also were scanning the 
country, drew rein and sat looking 
down over the two properties. He 
could see her fine silhouette against 
the sky as she sat well, fearless, 
erect. As he looked at her now, 
there did- not seem to be any real 
distance between them. 





She had infused into him the cour- 
age that he had needed; and above 
all she loved him—above all, he loved 
her. He knew that if he should meet 
her again, he would not be able to 
go away from Virginia alone. He 
turned and went quickly on. 

There was a serene beauty in the 
tranquil morning. On the trees was 
the leafy beginning of the early 
Southern spring; the vines over the 
gallery were faintly green. From the 
kitchen—for he went in by the rear 
of the house—he heard Chloe’s 
soothing voice singing: 

“Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no mo’...” 


“Marse John, chile,” said the Ne- 
gress, as he went in, “yo’-all suttin’ly 
doan’ git ’nuff sleep to harm a rab- 
bit.” 

He laughed, 

“What makes you think so, Mam- 
my?” 

“Didn’t Ah hyar yo’ strompin’ roun’ 
dis yere mawnin’ fo’ sunrise? A pus- 
son what libs on de ’magination like 
you needs a powerful lot of res’, 
honey.” 

He looked round her _ spotless 
kitchen and sat down at the table. 

“You’ve got some hot coffee for 
me, Mammy, haven’t you? Give me 
a cup of coffee, and I’ll drink it here 
with you.” 

“Lawd!” she exclaimed delight- 
edly, “Ah shore will do dat berry 
ting.” 

As he sat there, the sense of rest 
continued to pervade him. He watch- 
ed Chloe indolently as she prepared 
with eager hands a cup of fragrant 
coffee and brought him a hot scone 
on a kitchen plate. She was queen 
now over a little domain, ruling with 
a rod of iron the new servants that 
the larger household demanded, and 
in herself combining a dozen offices. 
Leaning against the sink, a score of 
pigtails round her head, displaying 
her white teeth in excited pleasure, 
one of Mammy’s kitchen-maids re- 
garded with delight the visit of the 
master of the house. From without 
came the sounds from the poultry- 
yard, and far away, from the mining 
district, the subdued striking of the 
electric clock. It was eleven, and 
John had been out of the house, with- 
out food, for nearly five hours. 

He drank his coffee and looked up 
at his old nurse and repeated her last 
word: 

“Rest?” He looked about him. “It 
seems very restful here.” 

“Ah reckon,” said the old Negress, 
“dat dere ain’t no res’ outside of 
home. Honey,” she continued, “yo’ 
shore mus’ tell your ole Mammy 
some day ’bout your trabels.” 

As she asked him this, beaming on 
him, he realized how near she was 
to him, how she had nursed him, how 
much of a mother she had been, and 
how little he had seen of her. Now 
he would shortly be setting out again, 
and she would mourn for him in a 
way that no one could ever comfort. 
But nothing must disturb this ex- 
quisite, this extraordinary sense of 
rest that was invading him, and for 
which he had no explanation! He 
felt a pe.ce such as he had never 
felt in his life before. 


He left the kitchen and in the liv- 
ing-room found his mother with Ju- 
lia and the children, and he came in 
upon a quiet family picture. Mrs. 
Tremaine sat in the window with her 
sewing, and Julia, in a large chair, a 
boy perched on either arm, read 
aloud to her sons. As John came in 
from the dining-room, he heard her 
voice in “Oliver Twist.” 

He stood for a moment before any 
one saw him, and when he greeted 
his mother, bent down and kissed her. 
She looked up at him with an ex- 
pression of contentment and happi- 
ness. Julia, as she held out her 
hand and bade him “good morning,” 
was pale, and he realized that he had 
not seen her since their parting in the 
woods, but the meeting with her in 
the little circle of the family was 
easier to bear than he had feared it 
would be. 

“Uncle John,” said Roger, “sit down 
and listen to mother read about Oli- 
ver asking for more.” 

“Go on,” said Tremaine to Julia, 
“don’t let me disturb the story.” 

(To be continued) 
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Surry County Duroc-Jersey Ass’n. 
26 Head—Bred Sow and Gilt Sale—26 





ORION CHERRY KING 5TH, etc., 











THE BEST BLOOD LINES OF 


26 SOWS AND GILTS selected from the tops of six of Virginia’s best 
herds. Sired by SCISSORS OF VIRGINIA, PANAMA SPECIAL 4TH, 


and bred to BROOK WATER DEM- 


ONSTRATOR 31ST, DIXIE FANCY ORION, and KING SPECIAL. 


THE BREED are represented, and 


every Sow and Gilt is a real individual; long, deep, high-backed, with 


plenty of quality and smoothness. 


They are of the type that makes profit- 


able brood sows, the kind you can depend upon to produce big litters a year. 
Sale at 1 P.M., Thursday, July 14th 


At the Petersburg Fair Grounds, Petersburg, Virginia 
FOR CATALOG, WRITE 


“DUNGAN McKINSEY, Secretary, 


SCOTLAND, VA. 
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EASTOVER FARM } 


Where 
Brookwater Demonstrator 31st 
Reigns Supreme 
SELLS A CHOICE LOT OF 
BRED GILTS with the 
Surry County Duroc-Jersey 
Association 


Petersburg, Va.. July 14th 


For Catalog, Write 
A. H. OCHSNER, 
Eastover Farm, Spring Grove, Va. 
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SWAN’S POINT F 
The Home of 
SCISSORS OF VIRGINIA 
Is consigning a number of “excep- 
tional” bred SOWS and GILTS 
to the sale of the 
Surry County Duroc-Jersey 
Association 


Petersburg, Va., July 14th 


For Catalog, Write 
DUNGAN McKINSEY, Megr., 
Swan’s Point Farm, Scotland, Va. 
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ersey 
Profitable F 


They raise dig families. Hardy, 
easy-feeding, quick maturing. 
That is why Duroc-Jerseystoday 
outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of a//the 
hogs marketed in 1918, 51 percent 
were Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE 
published and mailed free by the tt swine record 


Duroc -J 


OR BOOKLET—“DUROC.JERSEY HOGS ARE PROFITABLE” 
association in the world (over 10,000 members) 
nefit of hog raisers everyw' 


THE .NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY RECORD ASSOCIATI 
Dept. 170 ~PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Gilt Sale--38 Head 


AT 1:00 O'CLOCK, ON FARM 


Tuesday, July 12,1921 


All daughters or granddaughters of 
of SCISSORS except four. 


Write for catalog. 


GRANITE DUROC FARM 


GEO. C. GREGORY, Prop. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. | 
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GRANITE SCISSORS 

















CHOICE BOARS—Now 





| BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS 


BRED SOWS AND GILTS—At Attractive Prices. 


WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results. 
Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


| CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 


ready for service. 


SHELDON, S. C. 
aindul 








HOLSTEINS 


SHORTHORNS 








(HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 
The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE, 
Dept. F, 


JOSEPH A, TURNER, Mer., HOLLIS, VA. 
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[____ ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the at proven 
Value, a 





sires of the breed, Homestead Su 

2-year-old daughter with 837 Ibs. butter and 
20,165 Ibs. milk. 

Dams have yearly records from 14,000 Ms. to 
20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds. 


FRANK 8S. WALKER, 











w Forest, Va. 
oodberry 





The farmers are buying SHORTHORNS, as indi- 
cated by the transfers made through the asso- 
ee ‘w r ciation office. For the 













# three-months period 
i beginning February 1, 
# the transfers have kept 
close pace with the 
same period last year 
when public sales were 
more numerous. 


EarUyenree. VOR 


13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tl. 











Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, Pt 7,2 A 














~ | USCO TREAD 


Here is the U. 8. Usco 
Tread, with along-es- 
tablished standard of 
service among motor- 
ists who have an eye 
to value, as well as to 
price, While selling 
for less than the other 
tiresin the U.S. Fabric 
line, the Usco has 
earneda reputation for 
quality and depend- 
able economy which 
is notexceeded by any 
tire in its class, 


Why are so many tires sold at big dis- 
counts? How old are they? Who made 
them? Who is responsible to you in seeing 
your investment is protected? E 


Go to a legitimate dealer and get a United 
States Tire. A fresh, live tire with all its 
original service and vitality. Baci of your 

age | . USCO TREAD 
tire investment stands the U. S. revutation, 30 x 3V%5 
the U.S. quality policy, the U. S. out-in-the- $] 5:75 
open methods of doing business. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 


U. S. GREY TUBES 
30 x 344 


This way you get economy. You know 
who you’re trading with. And in the end 1” a 
you have nothing to charge up to experience 
but a credit of your own satisfaction and 


proof of your own good judgment. 


bet 


‘United States Tires 


‘United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest ; Two hundred a.:d 
Factories Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 





